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Here is helpfulness 
born of years 
of experience! 


Long experience and a sincere 
desire to help you are two 
reasons for making us head- 
quarters for all your school 
needs. Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt service can save 
your time. That’s why so 
many teachers depend on us, 
year after year, for all that’s 
newest and best in school 
furniture and supplies. Send 
for your free copy of our 

big catalog. 


Keep our catalog 
of all school needs 
handy on your desk! 








School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 



















Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH ENVOY CHAIRS 
No. 368— For use in dining rooms, 
libraries, offices, dormitories — wherever 
good appearance, convenience, and 
durability are desired at a moderate 
price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and high-school use. 
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New American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
acclaimed by pupils and teachers alike 


Pupils using the new ‘‘Ten-Twenty” are subject to less 
eye-strain, fewer body tensions. Some may not realize 
this. They know only that it feels good. But teachers are 
quick to recognize that fewer strains on pupils mean less 
strain on the teacher. They give due credit to the 3-posi- 
tion desk-top (20°, 10°, or level), the automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and the 45° seat swivel either way. The 


*“Ten-Twenty’” is the ‘key to the co-ordinated classroom.” 


EDUCATION MOLDS 
Our FUTURE 


FREE BOOKLETS! “The Co-ordi- 
nated Classroom” and “The Case for 
the ‘“Ten-Twenty’”—two authoritative 
works on the modern schoolroom, 
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PLEASE COME IN 


r seemed fitting this month to pre- 
sent as one of The Journal’s covers, 
in its series of California scenes, a 
view of quite recent availability — the 
front door of your new professional 
home. 


Yes, CTA State Headquarters is 
now housed in the Association-owned 
building at 693 Sutter Street — cor- 
ner of Taylor — San Francisco. 


Already hundreds of teachers have 
inspected the new offices — just as the 
two in the picture are about to do. 


Or maybe the two seen entering 
are coming in, not only to inspect, but 
to consult with the Placement Divi- 
sion, discuss a problem with Field 
Service, apply for an automobile in- 
surance policy, or to get another copy 
of that CTA Research Bulletin they 
mislaid last spring. 


Whatever the’ reason for their call, 
it’s sure fire they went away proud 
of their association’s new home. 


The top three floors of the six-story 
building are occupied by the various 
divisions of the Association which 
also utilizes a portion of the ground 
floor on the Taylor Street side. 


The floors occupied by CTA have 
been remodelled and redecorated in 
attractive modern motif. They are 
good to look at and are arranged for 
working efficiency. 

The ground floor on Sutter and 
the second and third stories are rented. 

Well, of course, this is not intended 
to describe the new headquarters in 
detail but merely to show you The 
Front Door, and to let you know that 


CTA is doing business at its new 
stand. 
The new building is yours, you 


know. 
Come in and see it some time. 





President: Dr. Rex Turner, Oakland 
Vice-President: W. A. Chessall, Ukiah 
State Executive Secretary: Dr. Arthur F, Corey 


CTA State Headquarters: 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110. 


DIRECTORS 


Dr. Rex H. Turner, President 
Assistant Superintendent, Oakland Schools 
Mail, home address: 1030 Trestle Glen Road, 
Oakland 10 


W. A. Chessall, Vice-President 
Principal, Ukiah Union High School 
— address: 510 South Spring Street, 
ia 


Erwin A. Dann 
Assistant Superintendent and Director of 
Secondary Education, Fresno City Schools, 
2348 Mariposa Street, Fresno 1 


James N. Gardner 
Teacher, Sacramento College 
Mail, home address: 4124 Twenty-third 
Street, Sacramento 18 


Dr. Robert C. Gillingham 
Teacher, Compton College, Compton. 


Vera Hawkins 
Teacher, San Diego High School 
Mail, home address: 4134 Stephens Street, 
San Diego 3 


Mary Virginia Morris 
Teacher, Soto Street Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 
Mail, home address: 
Los Angeles 4 


Jack Rees 
Superintendent, Hayward Elementary School 
District, 1099 E Street, Hayward 


Nelson B. Sewell 
Principal, Salinas Union High School, 
South Main Street, Salinas 


4160 Rosewood Avenue, 


STAFF 


Corey, Dr. Arthur F.—State Executive Secretary 

Johnson, Helen — Dr. Corey’s Secretary 

Ball, Mary A. — Assistant State Secretary 

Parr, Dr. Frank W.— Assistant State Secretary 
and Director of Research 

Brown, Dr. 
Research 

MacCaughey, Vaughan — Editor, CTA Journal 

Bysom, Mrs. Lucile R. — Advertising Manager, 
CTA Journal 

McKay, Robert E. — Director of Field Service 

Bass, Theodore — Field Representative 

Fosdick, Harry A. — Field Representative 

Kingsley, W. Harold — Field Representative 

Rees, Robert M.—Field Representative 

Taylor, Mrs. Mabel B.— Acting Director; 
Administration and College Placement 

Ciochon, Norma J. — Secondary Placement 

Soda, Mrs. Mary— Elementary, Junior High, 
and Special Placement 


Kenneth R. — Assistant Director of 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


State President, Wilbur Vroman, University 
of Redlands; Vice-President, Paul G. Longsdon, 
Jr., Sacramento State College; Secretary, James 
Pravettoni, University of San Francisco. 


CTA PLACEMENT SERVICES 


Mrs. Mabel B. Taylor, 693 Sutter Street, 
Francisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110. 

Carl A. Bowman, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681. 


San 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION: Special Members 


Dr. Arthur F. Corey. 

Roy W. Cloud, Redwood City; Emeritus. 

Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Sacramento, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 

Mrs. Edward T. Walker, Los Angeles; President, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Jack Merchant, Crockett; President of California 
School Trustees Association. 

Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, Fresno State College; rep- 
resenting the State College Presidents. 


NEA DIRECTORS FOR CALIFORNIA 


Myrtle Gustafson, Supervisor of Language Arts 
for Secondary Schools, Oakland Public Schools. 
Ole Lilleland, Teacher, Pasadena City College. 
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SECTION OFFICERS 


BAY 


A. Neil Hafley, President 
Superintendent of Elementary Schools, 
Manteca. 

Mrs, Helen von Garden, Vice-President 
Teacher, St. Helena Elementary School, St. 
Helena; mail, home address: Angwin. 

Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, Executive Secretary 
693 Sutter Street, room 200, San Francisco 2; 
phone ORdway 3-7537. 


CENTRAL 


Lawrence Toddhunter, President 

Assistant Superintendent, Fresno City Schools 
Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, Vice-President 

Teacher, Winchell School, Fresno 
John R. King, Secretary-Treasurer 

2316 Oregon Street, Bakersfield 


CENTRAL COAST 


William G. Cagney, President 

County Superintendent, San Benito County, 
Miss Jean Pogue, Vice-President 

Teacher, Watsonville Union High School 
Karl J. Bengston, Secretary-Treasurer 

Teacher, Hartnell College, Salinas 


NORTH COAST 


Olga Spotswood, President 
Teacher, Potter Valley 

E. J. Ostrom, First Vice-President 
Principal, Smith River Union School 

Sarah Carter, Second Vice-President 
Teacher, Eureka Senior High School 

Mrs. Alma Thompson, Secretary Treasurer 
General Supervisor, Office County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Eureka ; mail, home address: 
Box 667, Ferndale. 


NORTHERN 


George I. Linn, President 

Teacher, Sacramento Senior High School 
Mrs. Fern DeSoto, Vice-President 

Teacher, Magnolia Street School, Redding 
Ralph W. Everett, Executive Secretary 

2740 Portola Way, Sacramento 18 


SOUTHERN 


Miriam Spreng, President 
Visiting Teacher and Psychiatric Social 
Worker, Guidance Bureau, San Diego 

J. Stanley Brode, Vice-President 
Teacher, Santa Monica City College 

Harry P. McCandless, Treasurer 
City Superintendent, Redondo Beach 

Dr. Lionel DeSilva, Executive Secretary 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17; 
phone MAdison 9-3681 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Mrs. Floy P. 
Weeks, 331 El Dorado Street, Vallejo; vice- 
president, V. N. Nichols, Garfield School, 
Redwood City; secretary, Mrs. Ethel W. Dyke, 
24 Atlas Avenue, San Jose 10; treasurer, Mary 
Flinn, 1717 Oxford Street, Berkeley. 


CENTRAL SECTION: President, Mrs. Alma 
McAuliff, Sierra Vista School, Rt. 2, Box 94, 


Visalia; vice-president, Helen Austin, Hanford 
High School, 209 East 11th Street; secretary, 
Charlotte Fulton, 2002 19th Street, Bakersfield; 


treasurer, Arnold Fauskin, 
Bakersfield. 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION: President, Mrs. 
Ida Tubbs, teacher, Fremont School, Hollister; 
vice-president, Dean Ross, teacher, Mission Hill 
Junior High School, Santa Cruz; _secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Marguerite Maze, teacher, Santa 
Anita School, Hollister. 


NORTH COAST SECTION: President, Mitchell 
Hookins, teacher, Willits Union High School; 
secretary, Mrs. Grace Johnson, teacher, South 
Fork Union High School, Miranda. 


NORTHERN SECTION: President, Elizabeth 
A. Yank, 429 Seventh Street, Marysville; vice- 
president, Eugene Lindberg, 3437 13th Street, 
Sacramento 18; secretary-treasurer, Margaret C. 
Boitano, Box 272, Jackson. 


SOUTHERN SECTION: President, Mrs. Nora 
L. Pearson, 1109 Avon Place, South Pasadena; 
vice-president, William W. Patton, 750 East 188th 
Street, Hawthorne; secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sherred, 206 West Center, Placentia; treasurer, 
Ronald Gaitskell, 740 East Grinnell, Burbank. 


125 Bedford Way, 







































































































AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


California Association of School Administrat, 
ts 


President: Bruce Miller, 
Ontario City Elementary Sch 
Executive Secretary: Dr. Sein Sexso 
85 North Raymond Avenue, Possdeney 1. % 


Superintendent, 


California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators 
President: W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, pring; cipal, 


John Marshall Senior High School, 
Street, Los Angeles 27. 3089 Trag 

Executive Secretary: Harold B. Brooks, pri 
cipal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach 13, 


California Association for Childhood Education 


President: Miss Marion Horsfall, 445 South 
Central Avenue, Glendale 4. 

Secretary: Eleanor Willard, 728 North Avon, 
Burbank, : 


California Association for Health, Physica] 
Education and Recreation 


Elizabeth Kelley, 


oe On INE TERETE 2 a a er 


President: 
College. 

Executive Secretary- Treasurer: Verne 
Landreth, 1005 Black Building, 358 South . | 


Fresno State 


Street, Los Angeles 13, 


California Business Education Association 


President: Mrs. Bessie Bergman Kay 
Manual Arts High School, 
Avenue, Los Angeles 37. 
Dr. M. D. Wright, San Jose State 


4131 South vena, 


Secretary: 
College. 


California Council for Adult Education 


President: Miss Frances Richards, Merrit 
Business School, 5714 Grove Street, Oakland 9, 

Executive Secretary: George C. Mann, Room 
809, 217 West First Street, Los Angeles 12, ' 


California Elementary School Administrator 
Association 
President: John L. Horning, Cragmont School, 
Berkeley. 


Secretary: 
Santa Cruz. 


Viola Meints, Bay View Scho, 


California Home Economics Association 


President: Mrs. Esther T. Long, 616 North | 
Drake Avenue, Fullerton. 

Secretary: Louise Thomas, 
Avenue, Newport Beach, 


333 Santa Ana 


California Industrial Education Association 


President: Dale Walfron, Hayward Technical 
High School. i 
Secretary: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Education Builé- 


ing, University of California, Los Angeles 24. 


California State Junior College Association 
President: Dr. J. Paul Mohr, president, Sacra 


mento College, 
Secretary -Treasurer: Dr. Henry T. Tyler, | 


president, Modesto Junior College. 


Ue eer 


California Retired Teachers Association 
Warren C. Conrad, 2216 me 


President: 
Avenue, Venice. 
Secretary: Christine Jacobsen, 1320 West dls | 


Place, Los Angeles 37. 


California Scholarship Federation 


President: George R. Tracy, Polytechnic Hist : 
School, Long Beach 13. 

Secretary ; Andrew P. Juhl, Theodore Roosevelt | 
High School, Fresno. 


California School Supervisors Association 


President: Dr. Lavone Hanna, associate pr 
fessor of education, San Francisco State College | 
Secretary: Mercedes Erro, elementary © 
ordinator, San Luis Obispo County Schools, Sat | 
Luis Obispo. ; 


School Library Association of California 


President: Helen Bullock, San Jose Stait | 
College, San Jose. 

Secretary: Edith Bond, Teachers Library, Sa ; 
Francisco. ; 
‘ 
¥ 


ASSOCIATE 


California Association of Supervisors of 
Child Welfare Attendance 


President: Herman I, Ranney, 1104 West sd | 
Street, Santa Ana, 

Secretary: Lois Nowlin, Los Angeles (it) 
Schools, 451 North Hill Street, Los Angeles 2 
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SPIRIT 
WORKBOOKS 


Each book consists of thirty-two 
8I/>x11 carbon masters carefully printed with the 
finest spirit duplicating materials available, and packaged in a 
sealed transparent moisture-proof plastic envelope to keep the contents fresh 
and in perfect condition. For use on all Spirit (Liquid type) duplicators. 


Price 83.00 Each 
KINDERGARTEN FUN 


Thirty-two full page outine pictures of animals and pets in humorous costumes. An enjoyable 
coloring book for the very young. Kindergarten and First Grade, $3.00 
READING READINESS 
An excellent book for training in correct eye movements, observation. comparison of size, 
coordination of hand and eye, discrimination, and memory. Pre-primer, $3.00 


| CAN DO IT 


Cutting, pasting, and coloring. Divided into six sections. Likenesses and Differences, Com- 

pletion, Separation, Selection, Association, and Sequence. A very fine foundation for 

learning to read. Pre-primer, $3.00 
READING SEATWORK A 

Interesting pre-primer and first grade reading material for children who are in the early 

stages of learning to read. One section on colors and one on the family. First Grade, $3.00 


READING SEATWORK B 


A continuation of Reading Seatwork A, progressing through the introduction of household 

pets and common farm animals, the sounds they each make, and pictured comparison of 

words. ‘ First Grade, $3.00 
READING SEATWORK C 

A continuation of Reading Seatwork B, presenting pictured action words, matching words 

and pictures, and additional words with interesting seatwork on each page. First Grade, $3.00 


READING SEATWORK EXERCISES 


This splendid book is designed to provide silent reading material and tests and to develop 

ability to do independent thinking, to follow printed directions, and to find the main ideas 

in a sentence. First and Second Grades, $3.00 
MY FIRST READING UNIT, PART | 

Large, clear, manuscript lettering of the words children use every day, with spaces provided 

for the children to write in their own words and answers. Coloring, cutting and pasting. 


First Grade, $3.00 
MY FIRST READING UNIT, PART 2 


A continuation of the preceding subject, with large manuscript lettering. More complete 

sentences describing pictures of cormmon zoo animals, the home, holidays, true and false 

questions, etc. First Grade, $3.00 
FUN WITH NUMBERS, BOOK | 

An introduction to numbers and what they mean. A completely new book. Large, clean 

illustrations well spaced. Lots of cutting and pasting, counting, coloring, and writing numbers. 

Presents words used with numbers, "more than," “less than,'' etc. First Grade, $3.00 


FUN WITH NUMBERS, BOOK 2 
Lots of thought problems, pages of addition and subtraction, telling time, counting money 
and stamps, writing numbers, drawing and coloring objects, counting to 500 by I's, 5's, and 
10's. Things every second grader should learn. Second Grade, $3.00 
HAPPY DAYS 
A primary grade health book containing large pictures illustrating health habits with four- 
line verses emphasizing each. Excellent material for health posters. 


First and Second Grades, $3.00 
THE FARM 


Farm animals and pets add interest to the story of the farmer, his family, the produce they 
grow, and the services of the horses. cows, sheep, chickens, pigs, etc. 


First, Second, and Third Grades, $3.00 
BORDERING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


A separate and appropriate classroom decorative border for each month of the school year 
with complete instructions and suggestions for making the decorating of the classroom 
interesting and enjoyable to the children. All Grades, $3.00 


SEASONS AND HOLIDAYS 

Large outline pictures depicting the seasons, holidays, historical birthdays, and seasonal 

events of the school year, with sugcestions for posters, decorations, Valentines, Easter 

baskets, etc. All Grades, $3.00 

OUTLINE MAPS 

Outline maps of the 48 states all the same scale so that when cut out they form a complete 

puzzle-map of the U. S. Also U. S. growth and possessions, world map, continents, map 

symbols and terms defined and illustrated, and patterns for making a globe of the world. 
All Grades, $3.00 


Write for catalog 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 


944 South Hill Street TUcker 3911 Los Angeles 
Store hours 9-6 Monday through Saturday 
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| YOUR PART IN THE PARTNERSHIP 


HIS issue of The Journal spotlights the achievements, services and activities of 
CTA as they foster the welfare of California schools and produce benefits to 
teachers individually and as a professional group. 


The several articles are earnestly commended to your attention. Veteran partici- 
pants in the CTA program will do well to read them for review. New teachers should 
read them for enlightenment, enthusiasts for renewed inspiration, and non-enthusiasts 
for conversion. 


The purpose of this Journal presentation of CTA in review is obvious. This is 
the time of the year when every individual teacher in California will make up his mind 
whether to participate in CTA as a member. 


Naturally each individual, therefore, should be made aware of what the 
Association is, what it does, and what it hopes to do. Each, in making his decision, 
should recognize that only through membership in his professional organizations may 
he be an active participant in the great California partnership between teachers and 
the public — that partnership which has accomplished and which must accomplish so 
much more for the great cause of public education to which we are devoted. 


As hundreds of thousands of boys and girls now troop back to the classrooms in 
our state, all of us must experience anew the inspiration which their return fashions 
and the challenge which it presents. 


Fortunate are those of you who will discover in your classes this year children 
who seem to possess undeveloped potentialities which might produce a Lincoln, a Jane 
Addams, a Horace Mann, a Steinmetz or a Ralph Bunche. 


Envied is the teacher with the opportunity to nurture the talents and to stimulate 
the ambitions of such a child. This is one of the great privileges of teaching — this and 
the chance to enrich the lives of all the others, whether their talents be many or few. 


But no matter how well this work in the classroom may be done, it does not write 
finis to the teacher’s responsibilities. Everyone of us must feel a further call to duty on 
behalf of the structure of education as a whole and its progress through continued 
public faith in its functions and unfailing public enthusiasm for its objectives. 


This is a responsibility which can be fulfilled by teachers only through pooled 
thought and united action in professional organizations. 


Teachers in California have never shirked this responsibility. They have always 
borne their share in the pro-school partnership with the people. Surely in these years 
of stress and flux they will continue to do so. — A.F.C. 
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What, you ask, did the CTA do for you 
at this year’s session of the State Legis- 
lature? 


If you’re interested in salary, tenure, re- 
tirement, low-cost automobile insurance or 
any one of a dozen other subjects directly 
affecting the welfare of teachers and chil- 
dren, the answer is, plenty. 


If you're a beginning teacher you'll have 
more than a passing interest in the new 
$3,000 minimum salary, written into the 
law by a CTA-sponsored bill. That’s a $600,- 
a-year increase which makes California’s 
minimum the highest in the nation. It 
means an extra $60 a month in your pay- 
check, if you’re paid on a ten-month basis. 
The CTA did that for you. 

And it undoubtedly will mean better 
salaries all along the line, because in the 
past every increase in the minimum has 
resulted in raises at all levels. 


If you're an experienced teacher in any 
one of the hundreds of fast-growing dis- 
tricts you'll want to know about the CTA 
apportionment bill that increased state aid 
by $13,475,000 this school year. That extra 
money will mean salary adjustments and 
smaller classes in countless cases. Thanks 


to the CTA. 


Do salary raises during the school year 
interest you? The CTA-sponsored legisla- 
tion to make them possible. Ruled illegal 
in the past, such increases now can be made 
if finances permit and board rules or con- 
tracts so provide. Credit that to your Asso- 
ciation. 


Insurance Denial Beaten 


Interested in CTA automobile insurance 
and the 40% it can save you on premium 
costs? Then you'd be concerned, wouldn't 
you, if by law you were denied the reduced 
rates your superior driving record warrants? 
Well, that’s exactly what one legislator pro- 
posed to do. He introduced a bill to outlaw 
the CTA pian. It didn’t become law, how- 
ever, because CTA representatives per- 
suaded him not to press the measure. That, 
policy-holder, means another $30 or more 
in your pocket. 
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Good For You 


Would it matter to you if your contribu- 
tions to the teachers retirement system were 
quadrupled? That would have happened if 
another bill authored by an Assemblyman 
had passed. It proposed to add survivor- 
ship rights to the retirement program and 
take four times the present amount out of 
your pay check to finance them. The bill 
was killed in committee. The CTA saw to 
that. 


How would you like a law that forced 
you to pay higher retirement rates, but 
specifically said you couldn’t share in the 
benefits? One measure, strongly backed by 
a small group of retired teachers, would 
have done just that. It would have dis- 
criminated against all of you now teaching 
and raised your rates as well. It wasn’t easy 
te kill that bill, because it was loaded with 
emotional appeal, but the CTA did defeat 
it on the Assembly floor — for you. 


Another thing the CTA did for you as a 
member of the retirement system: it helped 
pass a bill assuring you benefits on the full 
amount of your salary, regardless of what it 
may be, from now on in your professional 
career. In the past a $5,000 limit existed on 
the amount on which you could contribute 
and receive benefits. 


Double-Barrelled Bill 


And, in fairness to all members of local 
retirement systems, the CTA sponsored a 
bill which did two things. It guaranteed all 
such members benefits equai to those which 
they would receive if they were members of 
the state system, and removed a provision 
which inadvertently would have paid double 
death benefits on behalf of some local sys- 
tem members. 


You, the probationary teacher in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, should know 
already what the CTA did especially for 
you. It helped protect your job by prevent- 
ing repeal of the law which now specifies 
your dismissal may be for cause only. 


For you, the teacher in the rural district, 
you who have said you would have less job 
security if the big district tenure laws were 
imposed on your small school, the CTA did 


something for you. It blocked a move to 
blanket the little districts into the tenure 
law, something you have told us repeatedly 
you don’t want. 


So you're back in uniform, or maybe the 
military is breathing down your neck. Has 
the CTA done anything for you? Listen, 
A year ago it pushed through legislation 
protecting your retirement and tenure and 
the right to return to your job when you 
step out of uniform again. 


This year it did something else for you. It 
sponsored a bill that gives you 30-days pay 
and makes sure you get it regardless of how 
long in excess of the 30-days you're in 
service or how you entered. Under the old 
law you didn’t get the money if you stayed 
in more than 180 days or if you enlisted, 
were drafted or were called back from re 
tirement. Then, too, the CTA passed a bill 
defining that 30-days pay to mean one-tenth 
of the annual salary. For you that means 
some badly-needed financial help in making 
the switch from classroom to camp life. 


Those Disloyalty Forays 


Proud of the teaching profession and its 
contributions to the democratic way of life? 
Of course you are. And of course you'd be 
concerned over derogatory attacks on the 
profession on the grounds of disloyalty. 
Several such attacks were aimed at you this 
last legislative session. The CTA beat them 
ali down. 


One of them actually declared that the 
teaching of Communism threatened to be 
come “commonplace” in the public schools 
and proposed to set up an arbitrary plan 
for dismissal of teachers. Another would 
have killed the exchange teacher program 
in California on the grounds that it was 
subversive. Those and others were killed. 


On the other hand the CTA helped pass 
a bill making the teaching of Communism 
with intent to indoctrinate grounds for dit 
missal. At CTA insistence the protection of 
court hearing and appeal was written into 
the law. The CTA did that for you as 
loyal American citizen who wouldn't tolerate 
subversive activity within your profession. 
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If you're a teacher or administrator har- 
ried by the large number of required courses 
in the curriculum you'll be relieved to know 
the CTA kept it from being worse. It op- 
posed successfully bills which (1) would 
have required daily reading of the Bible in 
all classes and (2) made two years of mili- 
tary training compulsory for all pupils, boys 
and girls alike, in high schools and junior 
colleges. 

CTA helped enact a bill permitting 
courses in outdoor science and conservation 
education. It insisted that behind-the-wheel 
courses in automobile driving be established 
as part of the regular curriculum only if 
separate state financing be provided. That 
was not done and the bill failed. 


This Will Protect Schools 


You'll consider it to your interests that 
persons with criminal records be kept out 
of the teaching profession. To make sure 
of that the CTA backed a bill requiring full 
identification, including fingerprints, of all 
applicants for life diplomas and credentials 
and for renewal of credentials. Up to now 
the law has provided no means of identify- 
ing applicants and it has been possible for 
persons convicted of crimes, particularly 
morals offenses, to enter the teaching pro- 
fession from out of state. 


The CTA did something for you, ‘too 
Mr. Superintendent. It helped make your 
job more secure. If you're the head man in 
vour district you now can re-negotiate the 
terms of your contract at any time before it 
expires and get a higher salary, thanks to 
CTA-sponsored legislation. And, if your 
board isn’t going to renew your contract 
it must give you written notice at least six 
months before it expires. Otherwise you're 
re-hired for another term. 


> 


Help for Deputies 


If you’re a deputy, assistant or associate 
superintendent in any district you may be 
granted a four-year contract. A CTA bill 
made that possible. 

If you're a certificated employee of a 
county superintendent of schools you, like- 
wise, may have a four-year contract. A CTA 
bill again. 


Whether teacher or administrator, you 


Take A Look at the Record 


ERE’S the record of the California Teachers Association at the 1951 


session of the State Legislature: 


Every bill sponsored by the CTA was passed by both houses and signed 


into law by Governor Warren. 


Not a single measure opposed or disapproved by the CTA was enacted. 


Only two out of 20 non-CTA bills which the Association endorsed 
failed to pass. They were measures (1) to require a duty-free lunch period 
for all teachers and (2) to establish state-wide qualifications and salaries 


for county superintendents. 


Of the more than 500 bills affecting education introduced at the session 
the State Council of Education branded 37 harmful to the schools or the 
profession. Thirty-six of them were killed in committee or by floor action. 
The other one reached the Governor’s desk where it was vetoed. 


Without exception all 23 bills introduced at the request of the CTA 


survived the legislative process. 


are concerned, naturally, with school finance. 
Here’s what the CTA did about that in 
addition to the apportionment bill which 
provided an extra $13,475,000 for growth 
and transportation: 

It proposed a bill, which was enacted, to 
relieve the educational budget of the cost of 
operating school facilities under the civic 
center and community recreation acts. An 
excess tax of up to five cents per $100 now 
can be levied to support these desirable, but 
non-educational activities. 

It obtained authorization for school dis- 
tricts to vote permanent increases in their 
maximum tax rates, thus eliminating the 
necessity for repeated special elections to 
finance the schools. 

It liberalized the use of the emergency 
cash fund by reconstituting it as a revolving 


fund. 


Some Defensive Victories 


Defensively it scored major victories in 
the finance field. It helped defeat bills 
which would have expanded tax exemptions 
and sharply reduced local tax revenue for 
schools. One bill would have saved the 
fishing industry more than $1,000,000 a year 
by exempting their tuna boats from taxation. 





Another would have expanded the personal 
property exemption. In addition the CTA 
killed bills to divert to the county general 
fund the penalties and interest on school 
taxes and the interest on invested school 
district funds. 

Another CTA-opposed bill would have 
hamstrung countless districts by requiring a 
two-thirds board vote on an increase in any 


budget item. The bill died. 
Help for Handicapped 


Among other measures enacted with CTA 
support were those increasing entrance age 
for kindergarten and first grade, providing 
special finance for transportation of handi- 
capped pupils, continuing child care centers, 
relieving board members of liability under 
certain conditions, permitting inter-district 
institute attendance, and exempting the CTA 
Placement Service from control under the 
private employment agency act. 

Among bills which the CTA opposed 
with success were those making compulsory 
the provision of transportation to private 
school pupils, changing school election 
dates, making the initiative process more 
difficult and using safety patrol members 
at stops on the open highway. 





‘with Dignity, Intelligence, Effect’’ 





Assemblyman Dunn 
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HUGH P. DONNELLY, Turlock 


Chairman, Senate Education Committee 


FRANCIS DUNN, Jr., Oakland, 
Chairman, Assembly Education Committee 


“Members of California Teachers Association have many reasons to be 
proud of their legislative representatives at Sacramento. Their wide 
knowledge of school needs and problems, and their integrity and reliability 
have won universal respect at the State Capitol. They are of immeasurable 
assistance to Assemblymen and Senators whenever school problems are 
under consideration. They represent a great profession with dignity, 
intelligence and effect.” 





Senator Donnelly 





What Has CTA Done For ME? 





FIELD SERVICE IN ACTION 


From Crescent City to Calexico, CTA Field Service 


answers your calls. If you have a problem about cam- 


paigns, salaries, tenure, personnel relations, community 
difficulty, the problem will be shared by Field Service if 


that’s your wish. Here are some case reports — nutshell 


style — which highlight typical Field Service actions. Re- 


member, though, trouble-shooting and problem-solving 


are only part of Field Service service. There’s a lot more. 


One Teacher’s Job Saved; 
District Fears Allayed 


EPORTS showed that 30 elementary 

teachers had resigned in a fairly large 
city known to be employing a number of 
emergency credentialed persons. Many, if 
not all of these teachers were thought to 
have resigned under pressure, and another 
had refused to resign even when told she 
would not be re-employed anyway. It 
looked as though fully qualified people 
were being released while emergency per- 
sonnel was retained, possibly for reasons of 
economy. 


Field Service cancelled other appoint- 
ments to investigate. Things were not what 
they seemed. The CTA representative found 
that 10 regularly credentialed teachers had 
resigned voluntarily for personal reasons. 
Thirteen requested resignations were from 
emergency teachers who had made no prog: 
ress toward provisional credentials. Evidence 
from principals and fellow teachers indi- 
cated that at least six other requested resig- 
nations were from teachers whose failure 
to meet standards was conspicuous. 


Only the teacher who refused to resign 
seemed to have valid basis for complaint. 
At CTA request, the administration re- 
viewed her case, re-employed her, and re- 
affirmed the action when it later was dis- 
covered that re-employment gave her per- 
manent status. 


To allay professional fears, save one teach- 
er’s job, and start a careful review of per- 
sonnel procedures in a large district, it cost 
14 days time and travel expense for one 
field representative. 


**Thank You,” Says Board 
For Field Service Help 


HE “Big Tree” elementary school was 
more fortunate than most rural schools 
—pboth of its teachers were experienced, 
fully credentialed. But two board members 


decided that it was best to change teachers 
each year or two. The teachers were noti- 
fied of the new policy, told that they were 
fine teachers, and that the board would 
like them to teach at “Big Tree” again some- 
time. Community petitions were met with 
an adamant attitude by the board members. 
They had made their decision. They would 
stick to it. 


Field Service was called for help. The 
CTA representative consulted with the 
teachers, visited each board member indi- 
vidually, and arranged a late afternoon 
board meeting. At that meeting all mem- 
bers signed new contracts for both teachers, 
granting each an increase in salary with 
promise of further increase if funds per- 
mitted. Board members even thanked CTA 
for helping them correct their own blunder. 


Cost — 1 day of time and travel expense 
for one field representative to save two jobs, 
obtain reversal of board policy. 


There Wasn’t Any Salary 
Schedule There Before 


[NSTRUCTIONS to teachers at “Old 

Time Union” high school were clear — 
any teacher who tried to organize a local 
asociation would be dismissed. 


Salaries at “Old Time” were low — 
median $3400, maximum $3800 — and class 
leads were high, seven periods a day. Dis- 
missal policies were as arbitrary as the above 
order implied. Most teachers were out-of- 
state imports, who knew little of California 
school Jaw or CTA program. One took a 
chance, asked CTA Field Service for help. 


A field representative cornered the princi- 
pal, explained the CTA local association 
program and Ethics Commission policies. 
The field man requested, then insisted that 
the principal call a faculty meeting and per- 
mit explanation of the CTA local chapters 
and their activities. The meeting was set 
for the following week. 


The principal presided, said teachers had 





never wanted to waste their time with faculty 
clubs. CTA field representative explained 
the teachers professional obligation to par 
ticipate in democratic formation of School 
policy, outlined activities being carried on 
by many chapters, obtained audience re 
sponse through “listening committee” device 
of group dynamics. Meeting ended with 
election of temporary chairman and commit 
tee to study matter further and Propose a 
constitution or abandonment of the idea. 


The chapter was formed, constitution 
adopted, officers elected and committees 
appointed one month later. First year’s ac 
tivities, with continuing field service guid. 
ance, included adoption of first salary sched. 
ule with average $400 increase, organization 
of board-administration-teacher club policy 
committee, beginning study of class load 
problems. 


LE 


rT 


No teacher has been dismissed for associa. 
tion activity, and the principal now approves 
of the organization and praises its profes 
sional approach. 


So Now There’s A Fine 
Gymnasium For The Kids 


soy ITTLE RURAL” high school desper: 

ately wanted and needed a gymnasium. 
Not a dollar had been spent on expanding 
or improving the school’s facilities in 27 
years. The community had twice turned 
down bonds for a gym. CTA Field Service 
was asked for help on a third try. 


A field representative counseled with the 
superintendent, arranged a day to meet with 
a parents and citizens committee. He spent 
one day in “Little Rural,” wrote a simple 
compaign leaflet, set up a community can 
vass, helped plan election day procedures 
to get out the “yes” voters. Local leaders 
followed the plan minutely. 


The people gave 3 to 1 approval. “Little 
Rural” is proud of its new gymnasium and 
grateful to California’s teachers for provid | 


RR 


ing a service that could assist in its problem. 


Tenure Trouble Aplenty, 
But It Isn’t There Now 


N° tenure! This was the policy adopted 

by a Northern California school board 
last spring. Local teachers and county asso 
ciation called for CTA help. Field Service 
representative went to the district, investi 
gated, reported in detail. Northern Section 
Council adopted resolution asking the local 
board to reverse its action. 


The next board meeting was attended by 
hundreds of parents, nearly all teachers in 
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the county, unofficial representatives of 


many other organizations . . . and by the 
field representative and State Executive Sec- 
retary. Latter gave all present a quick review 
of teacher tenure. Questions and testimony 
were received by the board in a friendly 
manner. Board members thanked CTA for 
its help, and, at its next meeting, rescinded 
the “no tenure” policy, re-employed all 
three candidates for permanent classification. 

But the story doesn’t end there. The 
board also served notice that it expects help 
from the teachers in developing personnel 
procedures which will insure best possible 
service to the community's children, and 
that it will hear no further complaints from 
individual teachers. The local and county 
teacher professional relations committees 
have accepted the challenge and are ready 
to work with “our grand board of trustees.” 


13 Dismissed Teachers 
All Given Permanency 


EACHERS in “Desert Elementary” dis- 

trict faced the same problem. The 
district past the 850 a.d.a. mark in 1946. 
All teachers who had served two or more 
years were due for tenure in 1949-50. By 
a 2-1 vote, the board said no permanent 
status would be granted —all 13 eligible 
teachers would be released. CTA Field 
Service was called in and a plan of campaign 
was outlined. 


Using CTA research materials, the press, 
radio, PTA and the community was in- 
formed about tenure law, practices in other 
California districts, and the philosophy of 
permanent contracts. Information on pro- 
fessional background and experience of the 
13 teachers was supplied to press and radio. 

Excellent press and radio coverage pre- 
ceded a town meeting which was publicized 
also by cards, telephone, notices to parents, 
and the “grapevine.” Southern Section ex- 
ecutive secretary was the main speaker. The 
PTA and an overwhelming majority at the 
mass meeting gave the board a mandate for 
tenure in unmistakable terms. 


“I believe that 
I speak for all 
parents of phy- 
sically handi- 
» capped children 
when I express 
my gratitude to 
the California 
Teachers 





Asso- 
ciation for its 
sponsorship of laws which have 
made special classes possible for 
these boys and girls. Let me say 
to teachers of California that your 
organization’s devotion to the in- 
terests of these children should make 
you proud,” writes MRS. POLLY R. 
BUTTOLPH, Beverly Hills. 
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At the next board meeting, attended by 
a throng of citizens, one member reversed 
his position (third member was in hospital) 
and all 13 teachers were made permanent. 
The “Desert Elementary” Teachers Club 
still enjoys excellent relationships with the 
community, continuing to utilize the public 
relations channels opened during this cam- 
paign. 


Administrative Headache! 
Field Service Aspirin 


ig was the superintendent who was on the 

spot at the “Hibiscus Union” elementary 
district. He rated high with his teachers and 
the parents, but not with the board. He was 
well versed in curriculum, supervision, pupil 
erganization, but not in school board rela- 
tionships. His board members, all industrial 
employees, felt their authority had been 
flagrantly ignored by a superintendent who 
consistently treated them as a “rubber 
stamp.” 

The business manager was directed by 
the board to report independently of the 
superintendent. Renewal of the superin- 
tendent’s contract seemed unlikely. Because 
he had solid support of his staff, strong sup- 
port of the PTA and press, board meetings 
had turned into mass meetings. The teachers 
association asked for CTA Field Service 
help. 

A field representative visited board meet- 
ings, talked with board members, superin- 
tendent, teacher leaders, PTA leaders and 
the press. He then offered the superinten- 
dent and teacher leaders specific sugges- 
tions for technics to use in working with the 
trustees. 

After many meetings and explanations, 
the program was adopted. The first step 
was a meeting attended by trustees, princi- 
pals, superintendent, teachers association 
leaders. The field representative served as 
moderator. For six hours issues were dis- 
cussed dispassionately. The entire discussion 
was recorded for reference. 
were resolved immediately. 

With growing faith, the professional staff 
followed the recommended public and pro- 
fessional relations technics. Board and super- 
intendent, aided by the teachers association, 
grew closer together. The superintendent's 


contract was renewed. Democracy lives at 
“Hibiscus.” 


Some issues 


Cooling Off The Heat 
In A Desert Hassle 


CLIMATE was blistering hot in June near 
California's Arizona border. Emotional 
climate was the same. Community feelings 
were soaring over dismissal of the director 
of athletics at the local high school. He 
and his friends sizzled, and so did the board, 
superintendent, and their supporters. 
Letters, telegrams, long distance calls 
urged an Ethics, Commission review of the 
case before school closed. But the commis- 
sion was booked, and besides, its members 


had papers to grade. 

A field representative headed for the 
border, on the Santa Fe, accompanied by 
one small, borrowed stenographer and a 
tape recorder. At 4 a.m. they reached the 
town, were met by a delegation, briefed on 
arrangements, and permitted a three-hour 
nap. Then they started listening to wit- 
nesses, 

In the next 15 hours the field representa- 
tive and stenographer took statements from 
46 witnesses, then they headed for Los 
Angeles on a midnight train. 

The Section Ethics Commission studied 
the notes and recorded testimony several 
days later, issued its report criticizing dis- 
missal procedures, but upholding the board 
and superintendent for having acted on pro- 
fessional grounds. 

Community participation ceased and the 
mental climate cooled. California's teachers 
provided the service needed by a distraught 
district. 


Half-Day Sessions End 
For “Geranium”? Children 


HE elementary schools in “Geranium” 

were jammed. Half the children were 
on half-day sessions. More would be when 
two big housing projects were completed. 

Yet twice — because of disputes in the 
community over the location of proposed 
new schools — the people defeated a bond 
issue proposal, 

The Superintendent and Board appealed 
to CTA for help. Field Service prepared an 
outline for a new bond campaign — wrote 
literature, speeches, news stories — recom- 
mended technics, time-tabled activity, helped 
organize parents. Opposition was strong — 
but the bond issue carried this time by a 
comfortable margin of votes over the two- 
thirds required. 

The Superintendent wrote: “We could 
not possibly have done it had it not been 
for CTA help.” 

Field Service has given similar service in 
more than 100 districts during the past two 
years. The work will be continued. 


Says NANCY 
McNARY, San 
Diego: — “I am 
A grateful every 
day for the ac- 
tivity of CTA. 
What Elemen- 
tary Teacher 
isn’t? State aid 
for each Ele- 
mentary child has been doubled in 
the past six years, bringing to thou- 
sands of us benefits of increased and 
single salary schedules. CTA help 
for new classrooms has been a God- 
send. I have benefitted a hundred- 
fold from my membership.” 








What Has CTA Done For ME? 


RED and Green Lights 


At Sacramento 


: is a warm, sultry night in Sacra- 
mento —the Legislative session, 
months long, is sweating to a close. 
The clock at the rear of the Assembly 
chamber proclaims the hour to be 
11:55 p.m. This is a fiction. Everyone 
in the chamber — Assemblymen weary 
in their chairs — lobbyists tense in the 
gallery — all know that it is 2:15 in 
the morning. But for legislative pur- 
poses, it is still the day before. 

How would you like to have your local 
budget, including your pay, continued under 
control of the same State bureau which deals 
out all liquor licenses, and makes all property 
assessments for all public utilities? 


That is the issue on the floor this warm, 
sultry night: the bill granting the State 
Board of Equalization the right to grant or 
refuse increases in local school budgets has 
passed the Senate. For ten days forces for 
and against the measure have worked for 
its passage or defeat to the point of ex- 
haustion. Everyone knows that the vote 
will be close. All day long the liquor lobby, 
spearheading a coalition of other powerful 
interests, has been working feverishly, call- 
ing Assemblymen from the floor one by one. 


“What Has CTA Done for Me?” 


Representatives of the teachers of Califor- 
nia sit tensely awaiting the crucial roll-call. 
Debate ends. The vote is called for. The 
red and green lights flash on the rollcall 
“scoreboard.” Eagerly your representatives 
count the lights, green, “Yes”; red, “No.” 
The “Yes” total is three shy of the necessary 
41 to pass the bill. So the author demands 
a “call of the house.” The doors are locked. 
The sergeants-at-arms go forth to round up 
the absentees. 

An hour later five absentees have re- 
turned to the chamber and are ready to vote. 
Their names are called. They cast their 
votes. The tally shows that the bill has 
passed and the schools have lost by two 
votes. Bang! There goes local control — 
but before the totals are announced, three 
friends of public education rise to their feet 
and change their vote from “aye” to “no.” 
The bill is lost by a whisker. 

Do you up there in Crescent City, or 
down there in Chula Vista, and in all the 
other places in between think it just hap- 
pened? Or does it perhaps in some way give 
you one answer to the question: 

The foregoing recital of a typical drama 
at Sacramento should indicate that in listing 
the achievements of the teachers of Cali- 
fornia one must include the great defensive 
victories. 


10 


For some of the most splendid accom- 
plishments of California's organized educa- 
tors have been made in terms of powerful 
attacks fended off, and which, had there 
been no CTA, would have shattered the 
very foundation of California’s school sys- 
tem. 


Known well to almost all teachers is the 
progress made in respect to retirement, ten- 
ure, leaves of absence and all factors touch- 
ing teacher welfare. But they should also be 
aware of the successes which their concerted 
effort have gained in defeating forays upon 
education. Had it not been for this unified 
influence local control of school finances 
would be today in the hands of one powerful 
bureau in Sacramento or subjected to author- 
itative mastery by county boards of super- 
visors. 

Without the eternal vigilance maintained 
by the profession, the bulwarks which now 
stand in the Constitution and on the statute 
books would have been riddled. Let every 
teacher be proud for his part in CTA which 
has not only fashioned new and stronger 


“No educational 
organization in 
any state deliv- 
ers more service 
to the public 
schools, and to 
the school per- 
sonnel which it 
represents, than 
California 
Teachers Association. The CTA em- 
braces all, is attentive to all, and 
serves all. No problem is too small, 
none too great for CTA. Its record 
of achievement is a proud one. We 
must remain united to keep it so.” — 
JACK D. REES, Hayward. 





bastions for schools, but which has de- 
fended successfully the recurrent onslaughts 
against them. Is it any wonder that the eyes 
of old-timers gleam as they recall the stirring 
legislative victories which ‘have shattered or- 
ganized offensives against the Constitutional 
guarantee, tenure, and have beaten back at- 
tempts to enact silly oaths singling out 
teachers, textbooks written by committees, 
anti-spouse laws. 


“What Has CTA Done for Me?” 


For 85 years the teachers of California, 
through their State Association, have been 





















































writing the answers. They have been Writin 
them in indelible constitutional and Statutory 
provisions. They have been writing them 
because the people of California want good 
schools, and respect the needs of school 
whenever school needs are presented by the 
organized profession. 


Never once have the people failed 4, 
approve overwhelmingly any constitutiona) 
amendment sponsored by CTA. Every day, 
every teacher and every child in every (yj 
fornia classroom benefits directly because of 
the constitutional guarantee which gives stat, 
support of public education first call Upon 
all state revenue. 


“What Has CTA Done for Me?” 


Since 1944, as a result of two campaigns | 
conducted by CTA, constitutional suppor 
for elementary schools has been increased 
from $60 to $120 per pupil per year and 
that of secondary schools from $90 to $120, 
Had these amendments not been sponsored 
by CTA and approved by the people, the 
salary of practically every teacher in the 
state today would be $600 a year less than 
it is. 


TT TT TTT 


Are you a kindergarten teacher? CTA 
sponsored the bills which made kindergartens 
possible in the first place, and the 1946 
amendment which made them constitution 
ally a part of the school system with state 
support the same as that at all other levels. 

Maybe you teach an elementary grade. 
Through CTA-generated activity state sup: 
port behind your salary has been doubled 
since 1944, 


Perhaps you are a high school teacher, | 
What would your professional status be 
had not CTA sponsored and won approval | 
of legislation permitting junior high schools, 
providing for free textbooks, compulsory 
school age and attendance, vocational 
courses, continuation schools and increased 
state support. 


oreo 


Junior college teachers owe the existence | 
of what many proclaim as the best upper | 
secondary system in the country to the 
influence which the whole profession, work 
ing through CTA, has been able to bring 
to bear on behalf of this most newly erected 
educational structure. 


Adult education, physical education, spe | 
cial education for the physical handicapped, 
owe their existence and their progress to the 
whole profession acting in unison in the 


CTA. 


Let it be said with pride, however, that 
all of the things which CTA has done for 
schools have not been confined to matters 
of financial concern. Surely a “glow of sat 
isfaction arises from CTA action which pro 
vided a quarter of a billion dollars for the 
construtcion of classrooms for children in 
areas where finances were not adequate to 
need —and the knowledge that through 
equalization schools in California have come 
closer to the ideal that the opportunities for 
every child should be equal regardless of 
his residence on either side of the tracks. 


_ 
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F the ceiling isn’t high enough anyway, then if you lift 

the floor you'd better raise the roof. a 

Now there’s a fairly sound maxim, applicable to living 
rooms of all kinds — living rooms in houses or “living 
room” for teachers — teachers salaries, that is. 


And it has been more than a maxim in respect to 
teachers pay in California. It has become a sort of auto- 
matic procedure. For every time the minimum salary or 
floor has been raised, salaries above the floor have gone up. 

That is why CTA introduced and guided to adoption as law, at 
the 1951 session of the Legislature, the bill increasing the minimum 
salary for regularly certificated teachers from $2,400 to $3,000 a 
year. It 1s a new floor calculated to cause, as such moves tradi- 
tionally have, a lifting of all salaries above the lowest. Experience 
indicates that such a hope is more than wishful thinking. 


Does This Seem Fact or Fancy? 


Let's look at our most recent data. In 1950-51 a small propor- 
tion (3.16%) of full-time elementary teachers were paid $5,000 
or more for their services to children and the community, with one 
teacher earning about $5,850. 

Junior college teachers numbering toward 140 earned $6,000 or 
more, with nearly 86.5% receiving $3,600 to $6,000. 

Nearly three-fourths (73.27%) of high school teachers were 
paid salaries between $3,600 and $6,000. 

At the elementary level, by dropping to the $3,000 to $5,400 
bracket, one found 50% of elementary teachers included. Only 
29% of these last were in the $3,600 to $6,000 grouping. 

When all levels of public school education are combined, last 
year nearly ninety per cent (88.11%) of the State’s school teachers 
received between $3,000 and $6,000. Remove the emergency 
credentialed teachers from the group, and the percentage goes 
beyond 90%. Three years ago the CTA goal was a teachers 
professional salary level of $3,000 to $6,000. The new minimum 
salary law will next year make that goal a reality. 

Inflation has served to take away much of the benefit of this 
salary advance, but the lay public is at least acquiring the exper- 
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What Has CTA Done For ME? 


PAYDAY. . FLOORS 
AND CEILINGS 


ience of reading teachers salaries with fours, fives and sixes in front 
of them. There should soon be some beginning with seven. 


Does this all mean that we can now relax on salary problems? 
A study of incomes seems to shout a “no” answer. We have 
pointed out in recent years the need for looking at teachers 
incomes from the “family standard”, rather than from the single 
employee standard. We want men in education, and we want 
families in education. For 1950-51 the median salary for all full- 
time teachers in California was $3,667. Preliminary reports from 
the 1950 Census show that the median family income of California 
families generally was $3,626 in 1949; it would have been higher 
for 1950. 

Teachers on the average were very little better off income-wise 
than the population generally, in spite of their special professional 
training and service. Of California’s families, however, only about 
48% in 1949 had incomes between $3,000 and $6,000. On the 
other hand, about 16% of families generally had incomes over 
$6,000, while for teachers barely seven-tenths of one per cent 
were so favored. 

But what of she good old days? It is interesting to look back 
some 30 years into salary surveys and reports. In December, 1929, 
Salary Schedules for San Francisco Public Schools was published 
as a report of a citizens committee for the study of teachers 
salaries. Its tables revealed that for the largest cities of the 
nation beginning elementary teachers were being paid between 
$1,200 and $1,600; San Francisco was starting its elementary 
teachers at $1,400; Berkeley, $1,300; Fresno, $1,380; Los Angeles, 
$1,400; Oakland, $1,380; Sacramento, $1,500; and San Diego, 
$1,300. 

The median elementary teacher salary for San Francisco was 
$2,400; it was also the maximum. High school teacher salaries 
vere covered by the $1,800-$2,800 range, again the median being 
at maximum. In the rural elementary schools of California in 
1927-28, salaries paid to teachers in 2,252 districts with one to 
three teachers were in the median district bracket of $1,300- 
$1,399. 


Then Came the Depression 


We should remember that the 1928-29 school year corresponded 
with “boom” times. The depression saw salaries reduced. In 
elementary schools generally the number of districts paying a 
minimura salary of less than $1,200 rose from 2.4% in 1927-28 to 
15.7% in 1934-35. The minimum salary in Fresno in 1934-35 
had fallen to $1,213; Los Angeles, $1,255; Oakland, $1,194; 
Sacramento, $1,425; San Diego, $1,200. Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco had managed to hold their minimums or slightly advance 
them by 1935; Berkeley, $1,656; San Francisco, $1,448. 

In 1937 the CTA achieved the first real step in advancing 
teachers salaries out of the depression depths. A minimum salary 
law was passed, the figure being $1,320. 

A change in the minimum salary law in 1934 brought the base 
for teachers salaries to $1,800. It was raised in 1947 to $2,400. 
Now it is to be $3,000. These changes were the direct result of 
CTA-sponsored legislation. 

With each of the former changes in minimum salary, the 
median and maximum salaries have likewise risen. Further, there 
has followed a general tendency for the larger districts to adopt 
the single salary schedule. Today, it is accurate to say, the possi- 
bility or opportunity for a professional level of income is available 
to more California teachers than ever before. 





Thousands 
Reaping 
Benefits 


From the CTA 


Insurance Program 


HOUSANDS of members of Cali- 

fornia Teachers Association are 
already saving nearly three times their 
new CTA annual dues through re- 
duced costs under CTA’s automobile 
insurance plan and — 


Thousands more are already par- 
ticipating in the new CTA Blue Cross 
Health Insurance program — 


And still more insurance benefits to 
members are being studied. 


The story of the program can be 
briefly told: 


In keeping with its objective to provide 
an ever-expanding program of services to 
members, the CTA within the past year 
embarked upon its group insurance pro- 
gram. After more than a year of intensive 
study, a state insurance committee devel- 
oped the first two areas of group insurance: 
an automobile plan and a comprehensive 
health pian. 


Automobile Plan Popular 


It became evident at the outset that the 
most urgent need of teachers in the insur- 
ance field was preferential automobile cov- 
erage. The committee discovered that, al- 
though teachers are known to be a pre- 
ferred-risk group, insurance companies gen- 
erally have not recognized this fact. After 
consulting with a large number of large 
insurance companies regarding the possibil- 
ity of establishing a group automobile plan 
for Calitornia teachers, the committee was 
impressed with the proposed plan of the 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange. 


The plan, in brief, provides that CTA 
members receive an initial discount of 15% 
on major coverages, and a dividend at the 
end of the year based upon the loss exper- 
ience of the CTA group. It is anticipated 
that the total saving to CTA members will 
be not less than 40% under regular “*board 
rates’. For the average policy holder, this 
saving represents about $30. 
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The new automobile plan was recom- 
mended by the CTA board of directors to 
the State Council for approval last Decem- 
ber. The Council adopted the plan. Pre- 
liminary inquiries had indicated that CTA 
members were keenly interested in such a 
plan. Currently some 4000 teachers have 
transferred their policies to the CTA Auto- 
mobile Insurance Plan; another 200 are ex- 
pected to do so before the end of 1951. 
As a result of the volume of business written, 
a member of the CTA staff has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Association on the 
Advisory Board, the policy-making body of 
the Insurance Company. 


CTA Health Plan Gets Under Way 


The second most urgent need in the 
group insurance area, according to a CTA 
Research Department survey, was a health 
plan especially tailored to meet the needs 
of California teachers. This project was 
studied for more than a year by the CTA 
Insurance Committee, during which time 
some 25 major insurance companies were 
contacted. Each company was given an op- 
portunity to bid on the specifications devel- 
oped by the Insurance Committee and the 
CTA insurance counselor. After narrowing 
the selection down to five firms, the Com- 
mittee unanimously voted for the Blue Cross 
proposal. 


On recommendation of the Insurance 
Committee, the CTA Board of Directors 
officially adopted the health plan last Jan- 
uary. Known as the CTA Blue Cross Health 
Plan, the program is being made available 
to any CTA-chartered local or county edu- 
cation association. To qualify for the plan, 
a local or county group must fulfill the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


1. Adopt a resolution of intent as a spon- 
scoring agency; however, only CTA chapters 
can serve in such a capacity; 

2. Secure an enrollment of at least 75% 
of the group in the Plan; and 


3. Make provisions with the local school 





board for payroll deductions to cover the 
CTA Health Plan fees. 


The response from local and county edu. 
cation associations to date indicates that the 
new Health Plan will prove to be as popy 
lar as the Automobile Plan. 


{ 


Although the Health Plan was officially 
announced only last March, more than 5000 
California teachers have already enrolled, 
Some of the larger teacher groups to join 
the CTA Health Plan include: San Diego, 
Pasadena, Fresno, Palo Alto, Bellflower, 
Fullerton Elementary, Fullerton High School 
and Junior College, Huntington Beach, Cen- 
tinella Valley, Newport Beach, Anaheim, 
Hawthorne, San Mateo Elementary Teach 
ers, Sequoia Union High School, and 
Orange County. Dozens of other teacher 
groups are in the process of securing their 
necessary enrollments to qualify for admis 
sion to the Plan. 


It is generally conceded that the new CTA 
Blue Cross Health Plan offers broader cov. 
erage per dollar invested than any existing 
group health plan. It has been widely en 
dorsed by county medical associations in 
the state. Doctors have also been enthusiastic 
in their endorsement of the plan. Brochures 
describing the Health Plan are being made 
available to all lccal and county groups at 
the opening of school this fall. 


All of This — and More 


The Insurance Committee is continuing 
its study and expects to develop other plans 
of group insurance if there appears to be 
sufficient demand and need for such cover 
ages. In the near future, the Committee 
plans to contact a number of teacher groups 
to determine the extent of interest teachers 
may have in securing group coverages in 
the areas of accident and sickness insurance, 
life insurance, and personal liability insur 
ance. The future activities of the Insurance 
Committee will grow out of the findings of 
these spot checks. 
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ALIFORNIA Teachers Associa- 
tion is essentially and thoroughly 
a service organization. It serves Cali- 
fornia schools, California children and 


California teachers. 
It does not seek to and does not 
make a financial profit from its opera- 


tions. 

Its income derives from dues paid 
by individuals whose mutual interest 
in public education has banded them 
together for the purpose of promoting 
and defending the interests of public 
education and the welfare of the teach- 
ing profession. Its dividends _are 
measurable only in terms of achieve- 
ments in the common cause and of 
services to members. 


CTA services are broadly of two types — 
those which are concerned with the interests 
of schools and teachers generally and those 
which serve the needs and contribute to the 
welfare of indivdual members. 


In this issue of the Journal are outlined 
details in respect to the functions and ac- 
tivities of many of these Association services 
— Legislative, Field, Insurance, Ethics. 


This article is concerned with services 
not dealt with elsewhere — Research, Place- 
ment, Legal and the CTA Journal. What 
do they do for you? . 


The Value of Research 


Of tangible service to the cause of public 
education in California, to you too as an 
individual member of the profession and to 
local teacher groups as well, the work of 
the CTA Research Department has estab- 
lished itself, in less than four years of its 
existence, as virtually indispensable. 


Obviously the function of Research is to 
ferret out facts upon which policies may be 
based, activities planned and interpretation 
clarified. CTA Research studies and reports 
last year alone totalled fourteen, and half 
of them had directly to do with the salaries 
of teachers — your salary. These were util- 
ized with significant effect by local teacher 
clubs, administrators, school boards and lay 
study groups. In scores of instances through- 
out the state they served as factual founda- 


“California leads 
the United States 
in Junior Col- 
lege education, 
both as to avail- 
ability and var- 
iety. This emi- 
nence didn't ‘just 
happen. CTA 
pushed. Junior 
Colleges are progressing year by year 
with CTA help. CTA membership 
should be a must for every Junior 
College teacher.,—CHARLES S. 
MORRIS, San Mateo Junior College. 
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What Has CTA Done For ME? 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


CTA Aids to Members Bring Valued Benefits to 
the Profession and to the California Schools 


“Instead of be- 
ing ‘outside the 
fold, as in so 
many states, 
Adult Educa- 
tion in Califor- 
nia is part and 
parcel of the 
public school 
system — by vir- 
tue of State laws sponsored by CTA. 
In California Adult Education has 
never had to ‘go it alone’ CTA is 
always attentive to our needs. Let’s 
keep the ball rolling — by support- 
ing CTA.” — LOUISE HEYL, Excel- 
sior Evening High School. 





tions upon which higher local salary sched- 
ules were built. It was a direct service 
to you. 


The California Journal of Educational 
Research published by the CTA Research 
Department, though less than two years 
old, has established itself not only in Cali- 
fornia but throughout the nation, as one of 
the best publications of its kind in the 
country. 


Demands for studies and reports by the 
Research Division have greatly exceeded the 
ability of the present limited staff to turn 
them out—dand it is proposed that the 
department be enlarged in order that it may 
even more fully meet the requests for more 
and more educational information. 


Relieving Teacher Shortage 


Thousands of teachers annually take ad- 
vantage of CTA Placement Services avail- 
able in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
During recent years placement work has 
been complicated by the fact that there have 
about two candidates for every secondary 
opening and about two openings for every 
elementary candidate. In spite of this, 
Placement Service has made a notable con- 
tribution to the state-wide effort to meet 
the teacher shortage, particularly in the 
elementary field. 


CTA Placement Service is a cooperative 
enterprise, not designed to make a profit. 
Its rates, half or less than half of those 
charged by private agencies, are based upon 
actual operating expenses. 


Year by year Placement has extended its 


services to an increased number of teachers 
and more school districts. As today’s record 
number of children in elementary schools, 
begin to enter high school, Placement will 
continue to be challenged to do its part in 
providing personnel supply to meet demand. 

Though Legal Service maintained by 
CTA directly concerns only a small number 
of individual members its function in such 
cases, through preparation of opinions on 
professional matters and the establishment 
of legal precedent through court decisions, 
usually do bring benefit to the whole pro- 
fession. 

Opinions and advice on_ professional 
problems of individuals, of local teacher 
clubs, and of school districts, are available 
through CTA counsel when requests are 
channelled through CTA Sections and the 
state headquarters. 

In cases, such as those of tenure, involving 
a basic pinciple CTA counsel frequently is 
called upon to represent an involved indi- 
vidual on behalf of the whole prefession. 
Many noteworthy decisions by the State 
Supreme Court, representing legal victories 
for the profession, have served to bolster 
tenure and provide more protection against 
injustice. This is a service to you. 

The CTA Journal is the one publication 
which reaches every member. Published 
nine times a year, the Journal features the 
expanding program and activities of CTA. 
It is proposed to enlarge and improve this 
publication to make it even more effective 
as the Association's chief medium for keep- 
ing teachers informed about educational 
subjects and activities. 


“Where can a 
teacher get so 
much for so little 
& as through CT A? 
Almost every 
law of benefit to 

# High Schools is 


CTA action. Ex- 

amples: In- 
creased state support for all Second- 
ary schools; compulsory school age; 
Continuation schools; free textbooks, 
85 percent of State money for teach- 
ers’ salaries. Where would we be 
without CTA?”—IRENE SCOTT, 
Santa Rosa. 
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Securing Your Securities 


Retirement... Leaves-of-Absence ... Tenure 


O California teacher who served 30 years, before retiring at the age of 60, 
is receiving less than $130 per month. 


. To the younger members of the profession in California that statement may 
not be startling. But to the oldsters who remember back to 1913 when, under 
CTA sponsorship, the California Legislature adopted the first teacher retire- 
ment law in the United States, it tells a story of steady long-term progress. 


For 38 years, in session after legislative session, the retirement system has 
been improved. It should be a matter of pride to every member of the pro- 
fession that every improvement in the system has extended the increased 


benefits to those already retired. 


In 1944 the Legislature appropriated $30 
million to provide a sound retirement sys- 
tem. Last July additional advances in the 
law became effective greatly increasing the 
benefits. Here is a review of a few retire- 
ment facts: 


Certificated personnel pay $60 per year 
into the system plus a percentage of salary 
based upon age at entering service. All 
money deposited in the system since 1935 is 
refundable, some with interest, should one 
leave school service. Anyone with ten or 
more years credited service in California 
may leave his money in the fund and gain 
a benefit upon retirement at age 55 or later. 

Retirement benefits vary according to 
length of service and earnings since July 1, 
1944. Allowance for a teacher retiring at 
the age of 60 after 37 years of service with 
an average salary of $3,000, has been in- 
creased from $69.80 per month in 1946 to 
$163 per month in 1951—with propor- 
tionate increases all along the line. 


Teachers may retire with full benefit at 
age 60 with 30 years service. They may 





retire with 30 years service at any age, but 
a discount factor is applied if they are 
under 60. The minimum age at which re- 
tirement salary may be received with fewer 
than 30 years service is 55. 


14 


A death benefit is now payable to any 
teacher's estate if the teacher dies in service. 
The death benefit amounts to 14 the aver- 
age annual salary during the last six years of 
teaching. This is, in effect, a free insurance 
policy of from $1500 to $3000 for every 
California teacher. 

A Retirement Primer is available for much 
detailed information. Write CTA at San 
Francisco, enclosing a service charge of 25 
cents for cost of printing and mailing. An- 
other excellent review of salient facts is 
What You Get and What You Pay, a South- 
ern Section, CTA, publication. Local asso- 
ciation presidents can order this inexpensive 
booklet in quantity for their members. 


If You Want More Facts 


For specific information as to service 
credited for retirement, contributions made 
to the Fund, and to obtain official forms, 
write to California State Teachers Retire- 
ment System, 1408 J Street, Sacramento 14. 

It is not only in the field of retirement 
that the people of California, acting through 
the Legislature, have determined that the 
welfare of teachers in the classroom is inex- 
tricably woven into the educational welfare 
of boys and gitls in school. 

At orientation meetings for hundreds of 
new California teachers this month, admin- 
istrators and local CTA officers will recount 
three of the blessings of teaching in this 
state: leave, retirement, and tenure. All are 
provided for in California laws sponsored by 
CTA. Each not only brings benefit to 
teachers, but is essential to good work in 
the classroom. 

Grief-stricken teachers and teachers who 
are ill cannot function at their best in class- 
rooms. That is why the Legislature, at the 
request of CTA, wrote into law provisions 
for Sick and Bereavement leave. Teachers 
lose no salary for the first ten days of 
absence during illness in any given year or 
for such accumulated time as they may gain 
up to 40 days. 


A maximum of three days Bereavemen, 
leave is granted without salary deduction, 
following death in a family. This Provision 
is the most recent addition to Privileges of 
leave. 

The people of the State believe tha 
travel and study by teachers is beneficial 
to pupils. That's why CTA’s program fo, 
Sabbatical leave was written into the law. 
This leave is permissible after seven year’ 
service. Administrators will be glad to pro, 





vide details. 


Forty years ago the people of Californj, 


are entitled to be taught by teachers who 


determined that the children of the State | 


are free from the fear of dismissal because 
of prejudice, favoritism or political whim, 
So in 1911 the first steps toward tenure 
were taken when the Legislature adopted 
provisions for continuing contracts as re. 
quested by CTA. 

In 1921 the law was changed to provide 
for tenure, with a two-year probationary 
period, in all districts with eight or more 
teachers and in which an administrator was 
employed. 

The year 1927 was marked by intense 
conflict over the principle of tenure. A 
CTA bill extending tenure to all teachers 





regardless of the size of the district and 
after a two-year probationary period was 
adopted. Shortly thereafter the State Su 
preme Court in a sweeping decision held ina 
suit, which had been carried to the tribunal 
by CTA, that tenure was constitutional. 


In 1931, the CTA sponsored a bill pro- 
viding for tenure in districts in which there 
were 300 or more pupils and extending the 
probationary period to three years. The 
Legislature changed the “300” to 850 a.d.a. 
The major provisions of that bill remain in 
the law today. 

Teacher welfare is pupil welfare. Leave, 
retirement, and tenure foster improved 
morale, protect health, give security. 
Healthy, well trained, unworried teachers 
are vital to pupil education. Beginning 
teachers will want to join other members 
of the teaching profession through CTA to 
guard advances made in welfare work. 
These are but three of the benefits of 
teaching in California made possible because 
most of us belong to and work in our pro- 
tessional organizations. 
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ewhat Has CTA Done For ME?” 


NEW TRAILS FOR TEACHERS 


Ethies Commission Blazes Paths for the Profession 


would be most helpful,” writes a school board member. 


66 A REVIEW of our district personnel relationships by your Commission 


“I found getting another job extremely difficult until after the Commission 
report was published. Then my troubles ended,” a dismissed teacher reported. 


“Work of your group is the greatest advance in California education this 


decade,” adds an administrator. 


A volume of similar praise and confidence mark the first three years of CTA 
Ethics Commission effort. Nearly every California teacher now has heard of 
the Commission. Frequent questions indicate that few understand its functions 


or the impact it is making. 


“A Code of Ethics for California Teach- 
ers” was the product of its first year’s 
existence after the State Board of Directors 
appointed the seven members as recom- 
mended by the six Sections. Since then the 
Commission has established a record of 
courageous pioneer work. 

The code itself was a major achievement. 
For the first time, the code was written to 
define what the professional teacher DOES, 
instead of listing what the ethical teacher 
must NOT do. It is written in simple 
language and in such specific terms that 
the Commission can evaluate the conduct of 
members in following its provisions. 


Once the State Council adopted this pro- 
posed codé, the Commission's real pioneer- 
ing work began — working to promote and 
protect the high standards of the profession. 


The first step needed to promote high 
ethical concepts was to provide a framework 
for local associations to use in developing 
wholesome professional relationships. The 
Commission assigned this task to Field 
Service. The result was “CO-OPER-AC- 
TION,” a guide for teacher association 
professional relations committees. From all 
over the nation, acclaim for this handbook 
has poured into the CTA. 


Blame Not Main Purpose 


Enforcement of professional standards ex- 
pressed in the code was the next problem. 
But the Commission soon discovered that 
this function could not be separated from 
a responsibility to protect the truly pro- 
fessional from unprofessional treatment. 
Conduct which could hardly be approved 
was found to stem usually from a situation 
which could not be tolerated. 

Thus the commission studies so far have 
not been conducted to saddle blame on any 
individual or group unless evidence devel- 
oped which showed that definite violations 
of ethical conduct were responsible for the 
troubles being studied. 

Instead, the aim in each case has been to 
discover the causes of professional or com- 
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Says RUTH R. 
LEMM, Sacra- 
mento: — “Kin- 
dergartens owe 
their very exist- 
ence to laws 


sponsored by 
CTA. It took 





over 30 years to 
win state sup- 
port for education of the little folks, 
but CTA finally won out. Kinder- 
gartens now, by Constitutional law, 
are an integral part of the school 


system, supported like all other 
levels. That’s just one of the things 
CTA has done for me.” 





munity conflict, and point the way toward 
solution of these difficulties by outlining 
practices or proceduces which will avoid 
similar pitfalls. 


Recommendations All Made 


If a member of the teaching profession 
is charged with unprofessional conduct, the 
Commission’s study will confirm the accusa- 
tion or clear the member's record. If the 
individual is guilty, recommendations to 
responsible agencies can assist in removing 
the offender from the profession. If inno- 
cent, he can be assisted in re-establishing 
himself in the profession. 


Not a body with legal powers, the Com- 
mission can work only through recommenda- 
tions and public opinion. It has been found 
already that where board or administrative 
practices have caused turmoil which in- 
jured the school’s effectiveness, widespread 
public understanding will correct these evils. 
So far, the Commission’s reports have 
tended to unify the community and the pro- 
fession into a joint effort to cure their 
own ills. 

Meanwhile, the State Commission has en- 
couraged and assisted establishment of sim- 


in each Section. Their 
chairmen meet periodically with the State 
Commission to chart future work, exchange 
views and experiences. 


ilar commissions 


Section commissions and Field Service 
have cooperated in stimulating and inform- 
ing local and county professional relations 
committees on the objectives and technics 
for action. More than 1500 kits of ma- 
terials have been supplied local chairmen 
and other interested members annually at 
conferences and meetings. 


With organization complete and some 
experience already collected, objectives and 
procedures are of major concern. 

Some lessons have been learned. Most 
community and faculty fights are precipi- 
tated by dismissals, the Commission dis- 
covered, though the underlying causes may 
be widely different. Thus ptrsonnel prob- 
lems have occupied most of the Commis- 
sion’s attention in its studies so far. 


Sometimes these problem were not pri- 
marily ethics considerations. Situations in 
scme cases were hopelessly deadlocked and 
accompanied by extreme emotional distress 
These are not capable of easy solution. 

The Commission spots the factors causing 
conflict, and recommends a course of action 
to all involved. Long term results have 
proved the value of their analyses. 


When does a problem cease being a 
matter of ethics and become simply a ques- 
tion of poor teaching or poor adminis- 
tration? 

What channels should be required for 
Ethics Commission consideration of appeals 
for a study? A request from the Local asso- 
ciation to a Section commission, referred 
by that bedy to the State Commission, 
would be normal, but occasionaly circum- 
stances demand shortcuts. Leaders of the 
local association may be the accused of- 
fenders. In a few areas needing help, the 
local association was unprepared to act on 
such problems or no association existed. In 
one case the local association was im- 
mobilized by the unethical dismissal of its 
leaders. 


Questions Still Arise 


These are some of the questions still 
facing the Commission. Consequently, the 
way has been kept open for confidential 
appeals to be sent directly to a Section 
commission or to the CTA State Board of 
Directors. Such requests are investigated 
and considered even without previous con- 
sideration by a local association committee. 
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CTA APPROVED The CTA Low Cost 

ESE Automobile Insurance Plan was officially 

— adopted by the State CTA after thorough 

study of many plans and companies. It is underwritten 

by the California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, one of 

the nation’s strongest automobile insurance organizations. 
ie: 

SF be represented on the advisory board of 

g the underwriter. This board determines 

operating policies at top management level. Its other 


members are principal executives of leading California 
corporations. 


CTA CONTROLLED The State CTA will 


one thing that really matters is the under- 
Z “” writer’s ability to pay all claims. Cali- 
fornia Casualty’s resources are over 71/, million dollars. 
Its qualifying surplus is many times the amount required 
by California law for issuance of non-assessable policies. 
It issues standard policies exclusively. Policyholders have 
no assessment liability. 
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*Approximate amount paid last year by first 3,500 teachers in CTA Plan. 


CTA Members: You may SAVE 40% 
on your car insurance with the new 
California Teachers Association Plan! 











SUPERIOR SERVICE The underwriter 


maintains complete offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and has a specially 
trained automobile insurance staff of 120 people. To 
obtain claims service you merely phone or wire collect 
to the claims department of California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange. Competent claims service is available through- 
out the United States and Canada. 








oS RO 


For TOWING and ROADSIDE SERVICE call near- | 
est garage, pay them for work done, and mail receipted 


bill to California Casualty. You will promptly be reim- 
bursed up to the limits of your choice. 


General excellence of California Casualty’s service to 


policyholders is attested by its phenomenally high renewal 
rate of nearly 100 per cent! 


40% SAVINGS Youwill save two ways. 


Initial special teachers discount is 15 pet 
cent of standard rates on major coverages. 





Additional savings based upon the loss experience of the 
CTA group will be paid as earned. Savings paid to the ° 
underwriter’s other policyholders have averaged nearly 
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30 per cent for all the years the Company has been operat- 
ing. Past experience for teachers indicates that your total 
savings will be around 40 per cent of standard or “Con- 


ference” rates charged by most insurance companies. 


For the thousands of teachers who have already joined 
the CTA Plan, savings should average about $30 a year! 
(A few companies deviate from standard rates, and if you 
are now insured by one of them your savings may be less 
than normal, but you still should be dollars ahead with 
the CTA Plan.) 


HOW IT WORKS 


Initially you pay standard rates less the special teachers 
discount of 15 per cent on major coverages. You may use 
any of the following three methods of payment: 


] Full annual premium in 30 days from effec- 
tive date of policy; 


q Three approximately equal installments — 
at effective date, 30 and 60 days; 


3 Two semi-annual installments at an addi- 
tional charge of $1 on the first remittance. 


Separate records are kept for CTA Plan members. This 
means that the lower our losses as a group, the higher 
your dividends will be. In other words, you can help to 
reduce your own car insurance costs by (a) careful driv- 
ing, to have the fewest possible number of accidents; 
(b) selecting most reputable shop for repair service, to 
assure highest quality of work; and (c) prompt noti- 
fication of the insurance company when you do have 
an accident, particularly one which involves personal 
injuries. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q@. Who are eligible for the CTA Plan? 


A. Only active teachers are eligible for the CTA Plan, but when 
you stop teaching you may continue in California Casualty’s regular 
preferred risk plan at probable 30 per cent savings. Members of 
teachers’ families may also insure under California Casualty’s stand- 


ard plan if they can qualify as preferred risks. Your policy covers 
other people who may drive your car with your permission. 


Q. In case of accident what should I do? 


A. Merely phone or wire collect to the claims department of Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Exchange. One of the principal advan- 
tages of the CTA Plan is the fact that claims service is given directly 
by either of California Casualty’s main offices in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Generally this means that you will receive faster and 
more efficient service than if your claims had to be cleared with a 
distant head office through local intermediaries. 


Q@. DoI have any control over repair jobs? 
A. YES. You may select your own shop or garage for collision 
repairs. Simply ask your repair man to contact the California Cas- 


ualty claims department in San Francisco or Los Angeles for authority 
to proceed with the work. 

California Casualty is probably the only company that permits 
you to take delivery of a repaired car without signing a release. For 
this reason, the company is just as interested in top quality repair 
work as you are. 


Q. What about out-of-state claims? 


A. Under the CTA Plan you receive standard automobile insurance 
that covers you anywhere in the United States and Canada. No 
company is big enough to maintain its own adjusters in every city. 
If you have an accident outside of California, you will be served by 
one of the identical reputable independent adjusters used by hundreds 
of other companies. 

Q. Are all types of coverage available? 


A. YES. In general, every kind of coverage available from other 
companies is obtainable under the CTA Plan. To aid teachers in 
determining their insurance needs, three suggested plans are pre- 
sented with quotations. Teachers having unusual problems are given 
individual attention by an officer of the underwriting corporation 
who has specialized for many years in this type of insurance. 

Q@. How is the underwriter rated by BEST? 


A. California Casualty Indemnity Exchange has the highest obtain- 
able Policyholders rating in BEST’s Guide, the ‘Dun & Bradstreet” 
of the insurance world. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


Regardless of when your present insurance expires, send 
in the accompanying form at once. Within two months 
prior to the expiration date of your policy, California 
Casualty will mail you a special CTA Plan application 
form containing suggested insurance plans to cover your 
particular car, with rates and probable savings for each 
plan. Return of the form does not obligate you to become 
a policyholder. 
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8 CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 693 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2 Col 6g 
# YES, | AM INTERESTED... in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me ° 
f your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does © 
# not obligate me to become a policyholder — I am free to decide later. a 
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What Will CTA Do For ME? 


GOING PLACES 
TOMORROW 


i central goal of California Teachers Association is the improvement of 
the community through education. Our profession has the responsibility 
of propagating anew the culture of a free people. All advantages we seek and 
all issues we hope to resolve must be predicated on the enhancement of com- 


munity life. 








Our work is to prepare pupils and students to become alert, responsible 
citizens, competent to face problems of living and making a living. This focus 
on pupil welfare logically leads the organized teaching profession to seek 


answers to certain questions. 


How is public education to be ade- 
quately financed in California? 


Through the expenditure of time, money, 
and effort the CTA has achieved more 
dramatic successes here perhaps, than any 
other state teachers association. But the 
answers found are still inadequate. 


All of the children of all of the people 
do not now have access to a minimum 
adequate educational opportunity. More 
money must be provided. Shrinking sources 
of revenue at the local level plus rapidly 
growing enrollments make the findings of 
an answer a responsibility of state govern- 
ment. 


We must broaden and intensify our effort 
to make all those at the policy level in 
state government aware that public educa- 
tion is the first business of the state. 


How can every child be provided with 
the services of a professionally compe- 
tent teacher? 


One obvious answer is good pay. Salaries 
must be made commensurate with the level 
of professional training and responsibility 
of the teacher. Local salary committees co- 
operating with CTA Research and Field 
service have accomplished much. Salary 
schedules based on preparation and exper- 
ience are commonplace but not universal. 
Annual cooperative negotiations amongst 
school boards, administration, and salary 
committee of teacher clubs are becoming 
respected routine. They should become 
universal. It’s a CTA goal. 


Good personnel policies, which construc- 
tively guide the employment, retention, and 
promotion of school employees enhance 
morals and engender enthusiasm for the 
work of teaching. 


These are a part of the answer to provid- 
ing each classroom and each administrative 







office with competent professionals. A good 
beginning has been made. Many districts 
now leave little doubt in the teacher’s mind 
that good work will be rewarded. The work 
of the Joint Committee on Personnel Pro- 
cedures, combined of appointees of Califor- 
nia School Trustees Association and Cali- 
fornia Teachers Asociation, points the way 
to better profesional relations for the teacher 
and administrator. Programs of study and 
action by CTA committees and staff and 
local professional relations committees will 
bring steady progress toward lifting the 
cloudes of low morale and fear. 


Policies and activities which insure good 
morale, lift enthusiasm, and promote a spirit 
of democratic cooperation, must be uni- 
versally shared and need to be established 
as often and as soon as possible. The pattern 
of facing issues within the profession with 
courage, integrity, and inteligence has been 
set by the CTA Tenure Commitees, and 
Ethics Commissions and local professional 
relations committees. 


Efforts to establish the dignity and worth 
of good teaching, to remove politics and 
whim from the professional life of the 
teacher, cannot fail to improve the educa- 
tional oportunities of children. 


How can the teaching profession enlist 
more public support for more money 
for public education? 


The seeds of good public relations are 
sown in the classroom. The harvest comes 
in the successful campaign for increased 
financial support, and in wholesome home- 
school cooperation. The answer will be 
sought in the intensification of the CTA 
program of public relations. Every channel 
of communication must be used at state and 
local levels. 


Consistent interpretation of the services 
of public schools was never more necessary. 


“C 0-0 Perative 
effort by school 
trustees, teach, 
ers and adminis. 
trators to trans. 
late their codes 
of ethics into 
definite school 
personnel pro. 
cedures has been 


Much has been, 












most encouraging. 
more will be accomplished. It has 
been a pleasure to work with CTA 












in this undertaking.” —J. PAUL 
ELLIOTT, Los Angeles, Trustees 
Co-chairman Joint Committee on 
Personnel Procedures. 
















The CTA has done well enough in this 
field to achieve national recognition. By 
the goal of overwhelming public under 
standing and support has not been reached, 
The number of patrons who know ou 
program, and who trust and support it 
must be increased. 


The recent creation of the Teacher Edy 
cation and Professional Standards Commis 
sion is recognition by the CTA that im 
provements to come in professional educa 
tion of teachers and in standards for profes. 
sional certification need the participation of 
the organized teaching profession. Con 
tinued stimulation of professional growth 
and effectiveness is a matter of profession: 
wide importance. The CTA must exert 
more and more influence in this field. 


How can CTA be kept really demo- 
cratic and close to its principles and 
still be efficient enough to meet the 
critical problems of the future? 


The best answers to this question are 
being found in the nearly five hundred 
local teacher organizations in California. 
Live, meaningful programs are becoming 
more numerous. The local organization is 
rapidly becoming a force for good in the 
community and in the life of the teacher. 
The growing number of proposals from 
local associations for CTA consideration is 
encouraging. The increasing tendency of 
council members to represent the council at 
local meetings and hear views of constitu 
ents is highly commendable. 


Means must be found, however, for more 
members to be kept aware of issues. Policies 
and plans must be made with enough fore’ 
sight to permit quick and forceful action 
when necessary. Programs of local teacher 
groups are achieving widespread under 
standing of issues which confront the CTA. 
Better publications, better representation in 
councils, more frequent committee meetings 
and an enlarged program of field service 
will move us forward to more democratic 
participation in CTA. 
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More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses. 





Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most 
economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years agol 
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No matter how you look at it- 
ob it takes a lot of coal! 
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Ji) Almost everything America builds—wears 
é —eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
i used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
i —its public utilities—its factories. And don’t 
’ forget all the coal used for home heating! 
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Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 
and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 
“Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never before? The answer is yes! 


Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 
fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student’s interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free 
teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not 
only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies 
of items available for classroom distribution, including the 
new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 


[ 
I 
1 
I 
I 
j 
I 
the latest U.S.A. Coal Map. 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 





Street 





Zone___State 


City 


Position 
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Your CTA-BLUE CROSS 


HEALTH PLAN 


PROVIDES You and Your Family 





© Hospital Service Benefits 


Up to 100 days of hospital care for each hospital 
confinement. 


e Surgical-Medical Benefits 


Up to $300 for surgery performed in or out of a hospital. 
Up to $300 toward medical expenses when hospitalized. 





PROVIDES — IN ADDITION — 





for You the Subscriber 


e Doctors’ Home & Office Visits 


Up to $225 each year for office or home visits. 





e Diagnostic X-Ray and 
Laboratory Examinations 


Benefits up to $35 for each accident and $35 for illness 
each year. 


REMEMBER—Only your CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan offers: 


PROTECTION UPON RETIREMENT 
NO HEALTH STATEMENT REQUIRED 

FULL BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AMOUNT OF YOUR INCOME 
NO AGE LIMIT FOR YOU OR YOUR SPOUSE 

NO RED TAPE—UNIVERSAL ACCEPTANCE 
PROTECTION DURING SABBATICAL LEAVE 















See CTA Journal, March, 1951 for Complete Details 






Address all inquiries to CTA State Headquarters: 
693 Sutter Street ¢ San Francisco 2, California 


BLUE CROSS 


1919 WEBSTER STREET 
OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 





3443 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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TRUSTEES, 
TEACHERS 
COOPERATE 


on Personnel Procedures 


— the whim of some board men. 


ber ruin your career in the teaching 
profession? Are you sure that your board 
or administration consider that your Services 
to the children and relationships with the 
community meet standards they require to 
continue your employment indefinitely? 

Very few teachers not classified as perma 
nent under California tenure laws could 
answer “no” to the first question. And 
surprisingly few, whether probationary or 
permanent, could say “yes” to the second, 

Capricious dismissals constituted one of 
the problems which led to creation of the 
Joint Committee on Personnel Procedures, 
a cooperative endeavor of the California 
Teachers Association and the California 
School Trustees Association. Leaders 
among the state’s school trustees, it was 
found, also were concerned about the need- 
less havoc being wrought in the schools by 
irept personnel practices. 

There were other problems, too. Time 
after time, major community fights are pre- 
cipitated by disputed dismissals. In other 
cases, a demoralized staff or intra-faculty 


frictions are inflamed when colleagues are 
“fired.” 


After studying reports on many of these 
school-community fights brought on by per 
sonnel matters, the committee became aware 
that the same practices which touched off 
these explosions are followed widely in 
California’s school districts. The powder 
keg could blow up in almost any district. 


Must Plan Ahead 


Advance planning to substitute orderly 
and formally approved procedures for um 
charted action is the only way to avoid 
such occurrences, the committee declared. 
This planning must lead to adoption of pro 
cedures designed specifically to improve 
personnel relationships between school 
boards, administrators and teachers, to assist 
teachers who may not be meeting accepted 
standards of performance, and to make 
resort to dismissal proceedings unnecessary 
ir. most cases. 


The committee agreed on another sig’ 
nificant point: “If those engaged in educa 
tion are to achieve full professional status 
and recognition, they must, through their 
local, state and national professional associa 
tions, assume increasing responsibility for 
the standards, quality, and performance of 
their own members.” 


All of these principles and problems 
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were considered as the Joint Committee drew 
up its suggested code of personnel policies. 
These proposals now have the back of 
both the CTA and California School Trus- 
tees Association. 

Key obligations for trustees and adminis- 
trators in eliminating shoddy practices were 


declared to be: 

1. To set forth “standards of perform- 
ance” expected of all certificated person- 
nel, including as specifically as possible 
the personal and professional proficiency 
and conduct required for continued em- 
ployment. 

2. To codify and present to all certifi- 
cated employees the “standards of per- 
formance” expected of them, and to use 
these standards as guides in evaluating 
the services and determining re-employ- 
ment. 

3. To insure that employees falling below 
standards of performance expected may 


‘Count on Our Support’ 





Cooperation between teachers and 
trustees in the development of personnel 
procedures — though only started — 
bids fair to bring forth a harvest of 
benefits to California's public schools. 
Example: from G. Millage Montgomery 
and Howard A. Campion, representing 
the Division Heads Council of Los 
Angeles Schools, these words, "This 
Council wishes to extend its congratula- 
tions and appreciation for the thought- 
ful and valuable study represented by 
this report (Progress Report on Person- 
nel Procedures) .. . The outline... will 
be most helpful . . . in reviewing our 
procedures and modifying them... 
You may count on our support in im- 
plementing these suggestions .. ." 







be informed of their deficiencies in time 
to allow for efforts toward correction, 
and that all possible assistance is given 
toward correction of these deficiencies. 


4. To use the latest evaluation record as 
reference for a clear statement of reasons 
why efforts toward correction have been 
unsatisfactory and why re-employment will 
not be recommended (this notice to be 
given before final action by the board). 

5. To take final action in open board 

meeting. 

In return for this fair treatment, the 
teacher is obligated “to use professional 
channels only in seeking re-employment, 
and to assist, if necessary, in preventing 
development of community pressures in his 


ewn behalf.” 


There are numerous other points to aug: 
ment these key policies and establish har- 
monious and humane pre-employment, in- 
service, and re-employment relationships. 
In each of these areas, the profession, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are assigned some 
responsibilities. Adoption of these policies 
by individual districts throughout the state 
would, the committee believes, move far 
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TRUE =! 


£ 


Girls never look their best on 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that 
girls can look as lovely on “those days” 
as any day. 


What’s more, you know that look- 
ing their very best helps girls “at that 
time of the month.” Gives them more 
poise, more self-confidence. 


Yet perhaps some of your students 
have never been told this. For it’s 
astonishing how many youngsters have 
never been given up-to-date informa- 
tion and advice about menstruation. 


As their teacher you can help these 
girls—and ail girls in your classes—by 
giving each one a copy of the doctor- 
approved Modess booklet, “Growing 
Up and Liking It.” 

Friendly, easy-to-read, and delight- 
fully illustrated, this helpful booklet 
“tells all” about menstruation. Its 29 
pages are packed with sound, sensible 


PA 
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“those days“’ 
advice, “‘do’s” and don’t’s,” and hints 
on health, poise and good grooming. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
proper size are so important in a sani- 
tary napkin. (So-soft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in a 
new, discreet-shape box. Comfortable, 
adjustable Modess sanitary belts come 
in pin or pinless styles.) 

You may have as many free copies 
of this booklet as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 

Are you planning classroom discussions 
of menstruation? Then you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
It contains a teaching guide, large an- 
atomical chart, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for reordering more 
free material. Check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 






Please send me (in plain wrapper) 


lr yee eer eee aera eee 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
\ Name 
\ Address 
1 City 
| State. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-9, Milltown, N, J, 


copies of 


“Growing Up and Liking It,” [J Educational 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 





PALFREYS' 


FOR EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
Practical Aids to Teaching 


If we do not have what you want, we will get 
it. We carry the most complete line of Teach- 
ing Aids and Educational Material found in 
the West. 


ABACUS LIQUID PROCESS DUP. BOOKS 
ADDRESSING MACHINES LOTTO GAMES 
ALPHABETS: Numbers, Sten- | MAGAZINES 


cils, Pin Letters, Wall | matcHeTTEs 
Cards MOTHER HUBBARD 
ANAGRAMS 
SEATWORK BOOKS 
ART MATERIALS 


MUSIC MATERIALS 
a _., | NATURE BOOKS & GAMES 
BOOKS: Hectograph, Liquid 


Process, Story ond Picture | PAINTS: Finger, Crayoffs, 
Books, Novelty Payons, Poster, Water Colors 
BUILDING BLOCKS PAPER: Cellophane, Crepe, 
BULLETIN BOARD CHARTS Finger Paint, Duplicating, 
BUTTON MOLDS Construction 
CLAY: Modeling Sets PAPER DOLLS & SETS 


CLOCK DIALS PEGS & PEG BOARDS 
COLOR CUBES PHONETIC MATERIAL 
COUNTING BLOCKS PICTURES 

COUNTING FRAMES PIN LETTERS 


DOLCH, PROF. E. W., 
MATERIALS 


DOMINOES 

EDUCATIONAL GAMES 
ENTERTAINMENTS & PLAYS 
FARM SETS& FARM ANIMALS 


PLUS-LITE BOARDS 

POSTERS, CHARTS, ETC. 

PUZZLES: Cardboard, Map, 
Wooden Inlays 

PUZZLE CABINETS 


RECORDS 
FLASH ti SEWING CARDS 
FOUNTAIN B or 

nee a amaiiie 
GELATIN DUPLICATORS 

AND SUPPLIES SPELLING GAMES 


GREAT PICTURES SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 


GOLDEN BOOKS STAPLES & STAPLERS 

HECTOGRAPH BOOKS STENCILS: Alphabet & Sets 

HOLGATE TOYS STORY BOARDS 

INLAY PUZZLES STORY BOOKS 

INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED | STORY TOYS: Wooden 
UNITS TRAINS 

JIFFY J1G-SAWS TRUCKS 

JUDY PUZZLES WHEELS 


KNITTING SPOOLS, 
LOOMS, ETC. 


WOODEN TOYS 


WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


BE RIGHT by putting a WRIGHT in every Classroom 





No Stencils! No Ink! No Gelatin! 
ONLY $69.50 (Why pay more?) 


Compare its quality and work with any other 
machine, then look at the price and you will 
see why you would be right with a WRIGHT. 
. -. Get WRIGHT'S HIGH QUALITY SPIRIT 
SUPPLIES: The best in Fluid, Master Carbon 
Units, Cleansing Cream, Colored Carbon at 
reasonable prices. 


100 NEW SPIRIT BOOKS 


(for any Liquid Process duplicator) 


Send for our free catalog today. 


PALFREYS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
7549-51 E. Garvey San Gabriel, California 
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toward accomplishment of the following 

objectives: 
1. Increased security for rural teachers 
without more legislation. 
2. Correction of the inadequacies of 
probationary teachers before permanent 
status is granted. 
3. Protection from granting permanent 
Status to unqualified teachers who may 
slip into tenure through careless super- 
vision. 
4. Increased security for administrators. 
5. Removal of extraneous, unprofessional 
considerations from decisions on re-em- 
ployment of teachers and administrators. 
6. Establishment of a more desirable pro- 
fession to attract worthy young people. 
7. Development and retention of the 
best possible people to serve the children 
of each community. 
8. Removal of the most frequent cause 
of community-school fights. 


Most important of all, in some respects, 
is the committee's insistence that local school 
boards, administration, and teachers form 
committees to study these suggestion demo- 
cratically and set up a code of personnel 
policies that can be approved by both the 
board and the local professional association. 

This the CTA, with full cooperation from 
the California School Trustees Association 
and the California Association of School 
Administrators, has done for you. The aid 
of Field Service and the Joint Committee 
on Personnel Procedures is at your disposal 
to translate this accomplishment from the 
realm of philosophy to actual practice in 
your district. 

The teaching profession has reached the 
threshold of another historic advance for 
education. The next step depends on the 
teachers, trustees and administrators of the 
2,000 California districts. 


A Letter of Appreciation 


MAY I, through the CTA Journal, thank 

all delegates from California to the 
NEA Representative Assembly in San Fran- 
cisco last July for their generous gift to me 
of $64? The gift was appreciated very 
much. 

With $60 I completed the payments on 
my NEA life membership at the same time 
as I completed my term of office as NEA 
State Director. The remaining $4 I shall 
spend more frivolously and selfishly. Many 
thanks to each of you. 

It has been a pleasure to work with the 
teachers of California and with the NEA 
staff. The NEA is growing in numbers and 
professional spirit. It is an organization of 
which we can be proud. 

We should strive diligently to enroll all 
teachers as NEA members so that the NEA 
may truly and actually speak for all teachers 
in America. 

Best wishes to each of you for a fine 
professional year. 


San Diego Vera Hawkins 
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MUSICAL PORTRAITS OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Week of October 1 
Benjamin Franklin 


Week of October 8 
Thomas Jefferson 


Week of October 15 
John James Audubon 


Week of October 22 
John Paul Jones 


Week of October 29 
Washington Irving 


Week of November 5 
George M. Cohan 


Week of November 12 
Thomas Alva Edison 


Week of November 26 
James Fenimore Cooper 


Week of December 3 
Lowell Mason 


Week of December 10 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Week of December 17 
Stephen Foster 


TEACHER’S MANUAL— FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards were 
sent to principals of Western schools. 
For additional Request Cards write 
to Standard School Broadcast, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 


SEV LU ee eee eh 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Burbank’s Credit Union 


By Grace E. Harper, Burbank 


§ an innovation in the educational field 
A the Burbank City Teachers Association 
Federal Credit Union recently held an 
Institute session combined with the 10th 
annual meeting of the group in the cafeteria 
of John Muir Junior High School. 


Miss Bessie V. Beebe, Credit Union presi- 
dent, introduced the three guest speakers, 
P. H. Montgomery, Southern California rep- 
resentative of the California Credit Union 
League; Carl Bowman, past president of the 
Los Angeles chapter of Credit Union associa- 
tions, and state and national director of 
Credit Union Leagues; and Richard Clausen, 
senior examiner of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. 


This was the first time that an Institute 
program has been sponsored by a credit 
union, and gave the opportunity for 
teachers and school employees who are not 
affiliated with the credit union to become 
better acquainted with the activities and 
purposes of the organization. 


Mr. Montgomery explained a bit of the 
history of the credit union movement and 
its development in the United States as a 
national organization acting under Federal 
jaw. He emphasized the purpose of the 
organization to serve each other in a finan- 
cial way. He also urged the participation 
of more members. 


Loan protection insurance and life savings 
insurance as presented by CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society were the topics of Mr. 
Bowman’s discussion. He told of the 
organization of the Credit Union National 
Association's own insurance company for 
the benefit of credit union members. 


“California now has 28 teachers credit 
unions in operation, and there are 650 
credit unions in the state, Mr. Bowman 
said. “The United States and Canada 
now have some 13,600  such_ organi- 
zations, dedicated to provide savings and 
lending facilities to their thousands of mem- 
bers,” he continued. 


How the credit unions are guided and 
supervised by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions was the subject Mr. Clausen pre- 
sented. He is located in the regional office 
in San Francisco. He outlined the three 
phases of the Bureau’s work, namely, to 
help get new groups started through inter- 
view and investigation, to examine periodi- 
cally the existing Federal Credit Unions to 
see that the financial activity is sound; and 
to answer special calls for help, supervision, 
and guidance when needed by existing 
groups. 


The examiners keep a careful check on 
books and records of the organizations and 
see that they are abiding by the rules gov- 
erning Federal Credit Unions. They also 
verify the assets as indicated on the balance 
sheets, review the operation policies, and 
give suggestions for improvement of the 
groups. He’also explained the function of 
teachers credit unions in providing a 
12-month salary plan for those members 
desiring it. 

The local organization has grown in the 
10-year period to a membership of 377 
accounts. Over 900 loans have been nego- 
tiated since June 1940, only two of which 
were considered bad loans. Over $319,000 
has been loaned in the 10-year period. 
Assets of the organization are nearing the 
$200,000 mark. The BCTA Federal Credit 
Union declared a 4% dividend per member 
share for the 1950 period. 
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260 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 


TEXTBOOKS OF 


DISTINCTION 





FOUNDED 


sprinkle or cloudburst? 


Here’s the New Edition 
of Bradley’s 


WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


Completely up to date, this handsome 
New Edition has these revisions: re- 
vision of chapters on geography of 
the nations to include recent political 
and economic developments; changes 
in economic and other data to give 
latest statistics; revision of maps, 
graphs and diagrams; removal of 
out-of-date references to give today’s 
slant. 

Presents a well-balanced study of all 
major phases of world geography — 
physical, economic, political, social. 
Ties together and amplifies any 
loose, undeveloped ends of elemen- 
tary-school geography. Helps to un- 
derstand today’s world events. 


Ask for Descriptive Circular 108 





You never know... but you'll be glad 
you're under the T. C. U. umbrella! 


You never know if it will just be a light 
“sprinkle” or a regular ‘“‘cloudburst” .. . 
when sickness, accident or quarantine strikes. 
But, there is always a rainstorm of extra 
bills. That’s why it’s wise to be under the 
friendly and helpful protection of the T.C.U. 
“umbrella” at all times! The best pro- 
tection against extra expenses is extra income! 


Protection costs less than a nickel a day 
With a 10-Way Protection T.C.U. policy 
you are assured of speedy financial help when 
you need it most—at a cost of less than 5c a 
day. You know that in the event of sickness, 
accident or quarantine an airmail T.C.U. 


check will wing its way to you to help pay 
the bills. 


Learn about T. C. U. protection. Get all the 
facts. Without obligation, mail the coupon 
below. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS tihetioa heweka 


-------FREE INFORMATION COUPON------- 


To the T.C.U., 401 T.C. U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C. U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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BOOKS 





(10 Seatwork for Beginners.............. (1) 
0) Before We Read 
L) We Learn to Read. en 
(0 Mother Goose Activities.............. (1) 




















J Fun with Phonics Book 2........ (2-3) 
(] Animals and Birds and Babies (1-5) 
CL] Our Safety Book...........00........... (2-3) 
Li We Learn to Add and 

ae ee (2-8) 
O) My Health Book... 
(0 My Indian Book .. 
CL] My Science Book.. 
L] Addition and Subtraction of 













































L] Geography of the U.S. A. é 
L] South America Unit........00........ (6-8) 3.00 
[] Birds We Should Know............ (All) 1.50 
{] Room Decorzetions .................. (All) 2.75 
LL} New Room Decorations............ (All) 2.75 
Lj September to June (Art)........ (All) 2.50 
C1 Art Decorations ........................ (All) 1.50 
pclieuaapasieael 1.50 
Lccaemaad 2.00 
Sicudsaupateuccanenad 3.00 


C] Universal Reading Series 


FLASH CARDS 


0) Alphabet ........ $1.25 [J Addition 
1 Phonics 
[a I oc 
0 Music Borders 1.00 [J Division 





















GAMES 


0 Phonic 
CJ Phonie Lingo II (Gr. 3-5) 


C] Phonic Movie-Gram 
O) Phonic Teaching Outfit. 
[1 Phonic Talking Letters 
‘] Musical Bingo 
0) Addition and Subtraction Bingo 


0] Fraction Fun 


Flash Cards or Games) 


2.00 (J Subtraction .... 
1.50 [J Multiplication 1.25 


(0 Special Phonetic Cards......................... 


ianeo 1 €Gr: 4-2)...............- 
1 Phonic Dog House siege ak 


(2 Multiplication and Division Bingo 





DIRECT PROCESS 


(FOR LIQUID OR SPIRIT DUPLICATORS) 
Grade Price 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 


C) King Size Alphabet......... ............(1) 2.50 
Fo TINNY III os coarsest caccevs (1-2) 3.00 
CJ Pre-Primer—-Ne. 100.................... (1) 2.50 
(J Reading for Beginners................ (1) 3.00 
(J We Learn About Numbers.......... (1) 3.00 
1 First Number Book...................... (1) 3.00 
OJ Fun With Phonics Book 1........ (1-2) 3.25 


eae ae (5-8) 3.00 
OJ Multiplication and Division of 
Fractions es aa as 





(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 


rade 1—2—3—4—5.............. (Each) $2.50 
(1 Duplicopy Reading Books 
Grade 1—2—..................00---0 ach) 2.50 
OJ Phonics Books (First Half) 
Grade 1—2—3.................-.....-+: (Each) 3.00 
O] Phonics — (Second Half) 
Grade 1-—2—8................-..0--0-2 ch 3.00 
©) Universal Eneiish Series 
Grade 2—3—4—5...............--... (Each) 2.50 
(j Universal Arithmetic Series 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5............... (Each) 2.50 
L] Continental a eae (First Half) 
Grade 1—2—3.........2....0....0000++ (Each) 3.00 
(0 Continental aaa (2nd one’ 
rade 1—2—8 .............-sseceeee (Each) 3.00 


(Estimate Postage at 15c for each Book, 


| SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY | 
4510 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Phone WEbster 3-5336 

| 6 Send Items Checked Above. [] Enclosed 


( seine ee Payment and Postage. [J Send 
Wright Spirit Duplicating Machine $69.50. 


| ha ic en rer La a 2 


I enclose 15c. Please send new 1951 

| booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” a 

graded, illustrated Catalog of Hecto- 

graph and Spirit Workbooks, Posters, Music, 

: Rhythm Band Instruments and other 
ee Aids, 
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Answers Found in a Sixth Grade Survey 


By Mrs. Kenneth A. Learned, Pasadena; Chairman of the CCPT Department of 


Reading and Library Service 


HAT a wealth of entertainment 
there is available for young Billy 
and Nancy of °51! Saturday movies, 
organized games and dances by way 
of recreation departments, concerts 
geared specially for not-so-big people, 
television with its endless variety; ra- 
dio emitting all shades and degrees of 
offerings, from Beethoven to Boggie- 
Woogie, swimming classes and ball 
games, and the countless activities of 
such character building groups as the 
scouts, campfire girls, brownies, Hi- 
Y’s and their ilk. The day is not long 
enough, and the night is all too short. 
But what of their reading? Has this 
quiet and thoughtful pastime given 
way and crumbled into ruins of past 
Surely no thinking adult 
would disclaim the necessity of books 
and their equivalent in the lives of all 
young people; would for a minute con- 
sider underestimating the important 
part played by quiet pleasure-reading 
in the mental and emotional outlook 
of the child. 

To determine the effect of the 
abundance of present day entertain- 
ment upon the book-life of the 
child, a recent Reading Survey was 
made among the sixth grade pupils of 
a Southern California county. 

Ten simple questions, to which the 
children wrote answers in their own 
words, comprised this survey. Some 
interesting and significant facts ap- 
peared through this meduim, which 
included some 1400 individual papers. 

The questions covered,—expressions 


amount of time spent in reading out | 
side of school hours; child's ow 
choice in general types of literature 
and favorite books; book ownership: 

possession (or not) ‘of a public library 
card; some information concerning 
child’s choice and interest in period: 
icals and his personal subscriptions. 
and — lastly, the child’s own rating of 
some 8 or 9 varied forms of moder 
recreation, of which reading was one, | 
A necessarily condensed version of the | 
results follows: 


Oe ROMRRNCET et 


Reading Doesn’t Rate Much 


While 56 per cent of the children | 
questioned declare they enjoy reading, 
and 42 per cent like it “sometimes,” 
nearly half of this whole group con- 
sider that the diversion does not rate | 
at all among the listed activities. 

More than half of the children have | 
very few or no books of their own | 
at home, and 39 per cent do not possess | 

i 
[ 


library cards. This may indicate a 
decided need for increased library 
facilities. 


Choice in general type of reading | 
has not changed noticeably in the past | 
century. The adventure story is still | 
highest in popularity, followed closely 
by animal stories (particularly horse 
and dog narratives) and — somewhat 
surprisingly — fairy tales. f 

Outstanding books for children are | 
fairly tumbling off the presses; never | 
theless, the books cited oftenest as 
favorites by these young people, are 


of feeling toward reading in general; for the most part those of a past gen 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIPS | 
Four $100 scholarships were awarded this summer to a summer session workshop | 





in Education for Marriage and Family Life at Oregon State College by the Cali 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers. Money for these awards comes from a 
Parent Education Extension Fund, derived from voluntary contributions of $2 each 
by local parent-teacher associations. 


“Teachers who are working with our young people, particularly our adolescents, 
need sound background in family life education,” commented Mrs. Robert Bogen, 
director of parent education for the Congress. “We feel these workshops are highly 
desirable and want to encourage teachers to take adavantage of them.” 
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including “Black Beauty” 
opular of all) “Little Women,” 
“Tom Sawyer,” “Treasure Island, 
“Lassie Come Home, Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Robin Hood,” etc. The 
Bible is cited by a few as favorite 
reading, and books as widely apart as 
“The Three Little Pigs” and The 
Miracle on Thirty Fourth Street” bear 
witness to the variety in reading in- 
terest and ability. 

On the plus side of the reading pic- 
ture, stands the fact that over 90% of 
the children acknowledge that reading 
at home is beneficial in some way. 
Their answers to the question “What 
will reading at home do for you?”, are 
given with engaging candor and 
aplomb. 

“It would keep you interested read- 
ing instead of running all over town,” 
says one astute young man. 

“Well, if it’s interesting I sort of 
memorize it,” says another. 

A naive little person blurts out, “I 
have to read 15 books a year to pass,” 
and a fellow pupil asserts, “You can 
travel into the world with them.” 


Others make comments such as, 
“It helps you learn a lot of things”; 
“T seem to read better and faster when 
I read silently”; “When I read to my 
mother I get more out of books”; 
“You learn things in every book”; “I 
am already beginning to like reading 
more’; “I like to read, it’s fun”; 
“Helps me read better in school”; “It 
will help you to become educated if 
you read the right books.” 


These, repeated in many variations, 
are the essence of thought in connec- 
tion with the concluding question of 
the survey. 


A Long Way to Go 


Well, there is the picture! Not too 
discouraging, but certainly far from 
perfect. American youth owns as his 
heritage many generations of book 
reading and book respecting forebears. 
Shall we allow that heritage to gradu- 
ally become merely a legend of the 
past? Children need suitable reading 
for many reasons, in the same propor- 
tion that appropriate food is needed 
for their physical well-being. It was 
most apparent, in tabulating the sur- 
vey papers, that those children whose 
writing, spelling, punctuation and sen- 
tence construction was outstanding, 
were also those who stated they like 
to read, and followed out this state- 
ment consistently throughout the ten 
questions. The reasons for pleasure 
reading at home, so ably expressed by 
the children, are convincing. 

The seed of reading enjoyment should be 
sown in the young child at home, but much 


eration, 
(most p 


may be done to nourish and develop that . 


Same seed by teacher, librarian and friend. 
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To meet the achievement-testing needs 
of the elementary school 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


are available in five complete 
batteries, two partial batteries, and 
separate tests in arithmetic and 
reading. Forms R, S, T, U, and V 
are now ready—as well as a com- 
plete, authoritative Manual for 
Interpreting. 





Used last year with over half a million kinder- 


garten and first-grade pupils 


Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests 


indicate readiness to do first-grade 
work — measure reading readiness, 
number readiness, and the ability 
to pay attention, follow directions, 
handle paper and pencil, and sus- 
tain interest. Forms R and § are 
now ready. 





To make schooling for beginners more 
attractive and more rewarding 


World 
Book Company 


Readiness for 
School Beginners 


Gertrude H. Hildreth’s new book 
for primary teachers and teachers- 
in-training “. . . is full of practical 
suggestions fer conducting a mod- 
ern first grade. It should be read by 
every first-grade teacher and by 
those responsible for planning and 
administering a first-grade pro- 
gram.”— Education 


121 Second Street 

San Francisco 5 

Donald B. Jones, 
Pacific Manager 








SVE 5 
catalogue | 


world’s largest collection of educational 
filmstrips, slides and audio-visual equipment 


just released 


lighten your teaching load this year by 
using more visual aids 


Look over the complete listings of slides, 
filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
audio-visual equipment in the big, new 

SVE CATALOGUE. Keep your teaching interesting 
by keeping your audio-visual materials up to date. 


Write today for your copy of the new catalogue. 


MAIL COUPON TO AODRESS SHOWN BELOW 


Includes: 


Filmstrips 


314 brand new titles 
348 old favorites 


682 to choose from 





{ GENTLEMEN: Dept. SE6-3 
ST Ce PLEASE SEND ME THE NEW SVE CATALOGUE. 

325 brand new titles : 

beamed BO tention 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILL, 




















BUILDING READING SKILLS 


By ARMSTRONG and HARGRAVE 


Strengthen your reading program with the BUILDING READING SKILLS series — designed 
to establish and maintain skills essential ta reading with power and understanding. 

The BUILDING READING SKILLS series develops independence in word recognition and 
confidence in reading. This developmental and corrective program includes practice 
exercises for eliminating such errors as reversals, additions, omissions, and substitutions. 


NOW YOU CAN PREVENT READING FAILURES 
4 Send today for descriptive folder about Burtp1nc READING SKILLS. 
IN The McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS & COLUMBUS, OHIO 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION for teaching HISTORY... 
SOUTHWORTH TIME LINES & TEXTBOOKS 
") THE AMERICAN HISTORY 


TIME LINE AND DATE 
CHART 


All American History on a 
single graphic chart! 































OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
The most challenging of all Senior High School histories 


THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 
A superb 1951 history text for Grades Seven and/or Eight 
EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


Two clear, colorful, and attractive background texts for Grades Five and Six 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 
The highlights of all history, 4500 B.C. to the present 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


California Representative: J. C. Henry, La Crescenta 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas 





PIANOS FOR SCHOOLS 
NEW PIANOS oa USED PIANOS 


CABLE SCHOOL PIANO RECONDITIONED UPRIGHTS 


Studio upright size in oak, blond or Tuned to international pitch (A 440). 
walnut. Doing yeoman duty in Action mechanically perfect, nicked 
countless schools. Unexcelled for ivories replaced . . . priced less 
tonal beauty and ruggedness. than usual ‘‘as-is’’ prices. 


SPINETS and GRANDS RECONDITIONED GRANDS 


Highest quality name brands. Large variety — Tell us your needs. 


PIANO CO. 





SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL NEEDS 
2222 So. El Camino, San Mateo, Calif. 












PIANOS FOR PERSONAL 


Special Consideration to Teachers. 


USE 


Inquiries Solicited. Free Delivery. No Down Payment 








CTA LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


Two hundred and forty teachers clubs 
are now affiliated chapters of California 
Teachers Association, under charters issue 
by the CTA State Board of Directors, 
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The Board has recently issued the folloy. 


ing charters. Listings of the previous 218 
chapters were published in former issues of 
this magazine. 


219. 
220. 


Bellflower Teachers Association, 
Lawndale Teachers Club. 


| 
j 


221. Cupertino, Fremont Teachers Associa | 
tion. t 

222. Contra Costa County Schools Depart. 
ment Chapter of California Teachers | 
Association. 

223. Tracy Teachers Association. 

224. Turlock High School Teachers Asso. | 
ciation. ' 

225. The Selma Union High School Faculty 
Association. 

226. Taft Union High School and Junior 
College Teachers Asociation. 

227. Fruit Ridge District Teachers Asso 
ciation. 

228. Yolo County Educational Association, 

229. Lake County Teachers Association. 

230. University of California (Berkeley) 
Chapter. 

231. Redwood City Elementary Teachers | 
Association. ; 

232. Palo Alto Teachers Association. 

233. San Rafael Teachers Association. 

234. Rio Linda Teachers Association. 

235. Avenal Elementary Teachers Associa 
tion. } 

236. Associated Teachers of Santa Rosa ' 
High School. 

237. Association of Petaluma Teachers. 

238. Ceres Teachers Association. 

239. The Belmont Faculty Association. 

240. Stanislaus County Teachers Associa | 


tion. 


Mr. Edward Dolder, Chief of Conserva 
tion Education of the State Department of 
Natural Resources, has recently prepared a 
list entitled Consultants and Speakers in 
Conservation, to acquaint California school 
administrators with resource persons avail’ 
able as speakers to teacher conferences on 


general conservation. 


Copies are available 


from Elementary Education, 511 Library 


and Courts Building, Sacramento 14. 


Educational Testing Service is offering 
for 1952-53 its fifth series of research fel- 
lowships in psychometrics leading to the 
Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two fellow 
ships each carry a stipend of $2,375 a year 


and are normally renewable. 


soil, water, forest, wildlife, mineral, and | 


The closing 


date for completing applications is January 


18, 1952. 


Information and_ application 


blanks will be available about November 1 
and may be obtained from: Director 0 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educa 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 
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ISABELLA HILDITCH 


SABELLA Hilditch, vice-principal of 
} Sweetwater Union High School, National 
City, San Diego County, retired in June. 
She was one of the 29 original advisers of 
the 29 charter chapters of the California 
Scholarship Federation, and also worked 
with Mr. Seymour, who was vice-principal at 
National City 1915-18, in making the pre- 
liminary plans. In 1921, when CSF was 
founded, Mr. Seymour was at Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School, and Miss Hilditch 
became the first adviser of the Sweetwater 


chapter. 

The following eloquent tribute to Miss 
Hilditch is written by Marian Heil Seymour, 
wife of the late Charles F. Seymour. 


A Tribute to Isabella Hilditch 


Miss Isabella Hilditch, adviser of chapter 
11s of CSF- Sweetwater Union High School 
—we salute you! This’ year you are not 
only completing your years of service as a 
high school teacher, but also 30 years of 
continuous service and inspiration as adviser 
of chapter 11s. 

We are remembering, Miss Hilditch, that 
it was in your high school that Mr. Charles 
F. Seymour worked out his first local chap- 
ter scholarship ideas before establishing the 
State Organization in 1921, while a member 
of the Long Beach School System. 


It is a happy coincidence that this year 
your chapter should have drawn special 
honor and that the Seymour Memorial 
Award for the outstanding boy student in 
the high schools of the state should be 
awarded to James Seebold, a member of 
your own chapter lls. Truly your work 
has born good fruit! 

We also recognize that the underlying 
strength of CSF is founded in our wonder- 
ful group of advisers of our more than 400 
local chapters and that of this group you 
are most representative! 


Southern Section of CTA announces 3 
early and highly important meetings: 

1. Annual fall leaders training confer- 
ence, September 28-30, Camp Seeley. Dr. 
Arthur F. Corey, CTA State Executive 
Secretary and Dr. Lyle Ashby of the NEA, 
will be featured speakers. 

2. On October 12 will be held the first 
fall meeting of the California School Public 
Relations Association, 7:30 p.m., in the 
Southern Section headquarters. Public re- 
lations chairmen of local teachers clubs, 
Southern Council members, administrators 
and others interested in school public rela- 
tions are cordially invited. 


_3. On October 13, CTA Southern Sec- 
tion Council holds the first meeting of the 
school year at the Section headquarters. 


Honoring Richard J. Ryall recently at a 
testimonial banquet in San Francisco, 200 
fellow high school teachers and friends 
participated. Mr. Ryall taught for 12 years 
at Francisco junior high school, 3 years at 
Balboa high school and the past 11 years at 
Lincoln high school. He served 2 terms as 
president, San Francisco Teachers Associa- 
tion and a term as president of CTA Bay 
Section. Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Dr. Herbert 
Clish, Dr. John F. Brady and others 
eulogized Mr. Ryall’s outstanding record of 
professional service. 


The School Service Company, of Los An- 
geles, has opened a new retail store and 
display-room for teachers. It includes stock 
of leading publishers in the educational 
field, and displays of books, toys and games. 
lementary teachers are invited to visit the 
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LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 
Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and preserved Biological 
Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 
Instruments and Apparatus for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 


and GENERAL SCIENCE 
Orders and inquiries given prompt attention. 
Satisfactory deliveries assured by ample 
factory and warehouse stocks. 
Write for catalogs. 


STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 
420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 


“HONEY B"’ 


WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR. 





“BLACK BOARD 
BUDDY” 


et A 
- HOLDER 


Teachers everywhere love their colorful ‘'Black 
Board Buddy'' plastic Chalk Holders, for they 
eliminate irritating chalk dust, soiled hands 
and clothing. Holds popular types of straight 
chalk to the last half inch, with no breakage, 
No gadgets to fuss with—just insert chalk, 
tighten cap. 31/2 inches long, 1/2 inch in diam- 
eter. Carry in purse or pocket. 

Money-back guarantee... Me) 10)4:-a-Sa Cl 


BLACK BOARD BUDDY CO. i Smr3 Cy. 


DEPT. “C," P. 0. BOX 670 
PORTLAND 7, OREGON aoe Re 







new... improved 
... fits popular 
makes of chalk 





SAVE YOURSELF 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPEIES 


FOR THE 


SCIENCE 
LABORATORY 


are available from Cenco 
warehouses at 3555 Whittier 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, 
and 1040 Martin Avenue, 
Santa Clara. For fast service, 
send your next order to Cenco. 


Write for your copy of 
Cenco's New Order Book No. 
52 containing latest prices of 
laboratory apparatus and sup- 
plies for physics, chemistry, 
biology, and general science. 
Available to 
school administrators and 


science instructors 
upon request 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments GO Laboratory Supplies 


Los Angeles 23 @ Santa Clara ®@ San Francisco 5 





TIME AND RESEARCH 


by using the world’s daily newspaper 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





Here are some of theMonitor’s daily helps for teachers : 


“State of the Nation’’—a front-page column on the 
Home Front . . . Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches 
from the Monitor's globe-circling correspondents . . . 
Education Page—professional slants on teaching . . . 
Daily Features Page—natural science column, vocab- 
. . Children’s and Young 


ulary building features . 
Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, games. . . The Home 
Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from classic 
and modern writings. 


Use this coupon now and have the Monitor’s exclusive 
news and features to save yourself time and research 
in your teaching. Special School Offer— 

9 months for $6:50 


The Christian Science Monitor 

One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
1 am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The 

Christian Science Monitor at the special school rate. 































on 45rpm. 


RCA VICTOR 


Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 


and 


“A Singing School” 





RCA VICTOR 
Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 


A basic record library for the classroom, com- 
posed of classical, modern and contemporary 
music selected and organized for teachers by 
leading authorities in the field of educational 
music. 


The library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 
370 compositions, recorded on non-breakable 
45-rpm as well as 78-rpm records. All albums 
are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of 
each composition. Covers such activities as 
Rhythms; Singing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; 
Singing Games; Folk, Patriotic and Christ- 
mas Songs; Indian Music. Now used in thou- 
sands of schools, in all 48 states. 


RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of 
**A Singing School’’ 





Ten albums, available separately, of RCA 
Victor Records have been recorded from 
material in songbooks of “‘A Singing School,” 
published by C. G. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The albums in the series are available on the 
superior 45-rpm records as well as the con- 
ventional 78-rpm. They provide a complete 
basic program of Music Education and Edu- 
cation through Music. Songbook albums are 
now obtainable for Grades 1 through 6. 
(Grades 7 and 8 in October.) Also available 
are two albums for combined grades. Send 
for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept. 133-B eA) 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


re 
| Please send me additional information on 
| 1 RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
Schools, and (] ‘‘A Singing School.’’ 
{ Name 

School 

t 


store 9:30 to 5:30 Monday through Satur- 
day; open Friday until 9 p.m., at 4510 West 
Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 6. 


The Educator’s Award of $1000, an- 
nounced for the fourth time by Delta Kappa 
Gamma, is given for the most significant 
contribution to education, written by a 
woman, between April 1, 1950 and April 1, 
1952. For complete details address M. 
Margaret Stroh, national executive secretary, 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 1309 
Brazos Street, Austin, Texas. 


NURSES ARE NEEDED 


JN response to the widespread demand of 
nurses and particularly nurses employed 
by school boards in the Sacramento area, 
Sacramento State College is offering a new 
program in nursing education for registered 
nurses. These courses are designed to fill 
the needs of those nurses wishing to obtain 
the Bachelor's degree, or higher credentials. 

The program is flexible in order to meet 
individual needs. Ordinarily, a nurse grad- 
uating from an accredited school of nursing 
will receive a minimum of one year’s credit 
for the R.N. training. Additional work 
may be gained for special field work ex- 
periences. 

Successful completion of the requirements 
for the B.A. in Nursing Education qualifies 
the candidate for the California Special 
Secondary Credential in Nursing Education; 
however, nurses electing to teach in high 
school must take an additional year’s work 
beyond the Bachelor’s degree with a major 
and a minor in common secondary fields. 

Nurses interested in executive positions 
should consider a minor in fields related to 
Business Administration, Accounting, or 
Personnel Administration. Those nurses 
not seeking the Bachelor’s degree may select 
any major or minor combination offered by 
the college —(Mrs.) Helen Gilkey, P.H.N., 
Sacramento State College. 





FOUR IMPORTANT FILMS 


These films are 15 mm sound, black- 
and-white, ‘‘classroom-tested,” and may 
be obtained from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, write to 
this magazine and your letter will be 
forwarded to the producer. 


Fire Prevention (15 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films). Instructions at a school 
assembly alert Junior Firefighters during 
Fire Prevention Week. What happens at 
two different homes points out dangerous 
areas from basement to attic and demon- 
states fire safety practices. Wéill motivate 
activities for elementary schools and parent 
groups. 


Maps and Their Uses (10 min.; color 
also, Coronet Films). Excellent first-of-the- 
term film for people who use maps all the 
year ‘round, in classrooms, on highways, or 















KEY-CONTROLLED 


COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 


write today, to Dept. 21 ; 


ET 


z 
t 
‘ 





MASTER NO. 1500 


Long time school fav- 


W orite. Constructed like 

wae =S ONO. 1525, but without 

key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 





Master [ock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Worlds Leading Padlock Manufactind 
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use hunting as did the family in the 
Reviews basic nature of map con- 
how eye-level and airplane-level 
s are transposed to symbols on flat 
Other films to show how maps tell 
their story are “Global Concepts in Maps 


° 
and “Maps are Fun. 


for ho 
film. 

struction, 
view 
paper. 


Let’s Paint with Water Colors (10 min.: 
color also, Coronet Films). Sixth grade 
students paint covers for their scrapbooks, 
demonstrate varied ideas and methods of 
creating individual designs and pictures, 
show successful procedures in use and care 
of paint and water, brush and pencil. Film’s 
creative approach suggests ways for ex: 
perienced and inexperienced would-be paint- 
ers to experiment on their own initiative 
and in their own way. 


The Teacher (15 min. Encyclopaedia 
Films). Just what does a teacher do and 
why does she keep on doing it? Showing 
the teacher's place in the community, in- 
fluencing each child to make the most of 
his abilities, this film will inform parents, 
students, and young people ready to choose 
, career. Miss Whittaker, teacher of grade 
four, must make a vocational choice — she’s 
been offered another interesting position. 
Highlights of her professional training and 
a review of some of her career’s satisfactions 
show the teacher’s special important place 
in the social order. 


Teachers in grades 1 through 16 will be 
interested in Selections for Memorizing, 
which bring together our common heritage 
of purpose, ideals, love of country, beauty, 
and wisdom, Selections for each grade are 
published as a Personal Growth Leaflet 
which can be presented to each student. 
Teachers may receive a single copy free for 
any one grade by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Section 25, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Indicate the grade desired. Teachers who 
wish to have the entire collection in one 
volume will find it in the American Citizens 
Handbook, $2 per copy, from NEA.. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 11th an- 
nual edition 1951, is a highly-useful, profes- 
sional cyclopedic volume, on multisensory 
learning aids. It lists over 2,000 titles, 
nearly 500 of which are new; 462 pages: 
price $6; address Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


HELPS IN AVIATION 
EDUCATION 


VAILABLE on a loan basis, to schools 
holding a conference in aviation educa- 
tion, is a new Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion booklet dealing with curricular prob- 
lems, accompanied by explanatory silent 
and sound film strips. 
The booklet, Aviation Education, An 
Approach to a Modern Curricular Problem, 
and films are designed for use in teacher 


education programs and in in-service teacher 
conferences. 


Those interested in using this material, 
which is available on a loan basis, should 
apply to the CAA regional office at 5651 
West Manchester Avenue, Los Angeles. 


] AM happy to report that the schools in 

California have been constant borrowers 
of our films. During the months of Septem- 
ber 1950 to March 1951, inclusive (a period 
of seven months), our Regional Library 
loaned a total of 3,361 films. Of this total, 
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1,348 films, or 40%, were sent to California 
schools for use in their educational pro- 
grams, 

This is quite significant in view of the 
fact that our library serves the aviation 
industry, schools and colleges, and other 
interested organizations in the four south- 
western states. The breakdown shows that 
the elementary schools used 89 films, the 
secondary schools used 637, and the colleges 
and junior colleges used 622 films. 

The aforementioned bulletin and the sup- 
plementary filmstrips have been prepared as 
one medium of teacher-training in aviation 
education. The teaching techniques depicted 


in the filmstrips are pedagogically sound in 
all teaching situations. We are eager to 
acquaint the California teachers with these 
teaching aids. Very truly yours, W. O. 
Johnson, Advisor in Aviation Education, 
Regional Office, Los Angeles. 


Through the State Department of Educa- 
tion we learn that there probably will be 
10 or 15 teacher conferences in aviation 
during the present school year. Many Cali- 
fernia junior colleges, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools use CAA films. We under- 
stand that about 25 junior colleges and 45 
high schools are providing an Aviation 
Education Program of some kind. — Ed. 





New Horizons in Teaching 
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Here’s good news for 
elementary and junior 
high school teachers. At 


& £ 

é 

na last Science Research 
{\| 


my : ‘ 

ty UX. Associates are getting out 
a guidance service concerned with the 
problems which young people (in 


grades 6 to 9) say worry them. 





This new junior service is patterned 
upon SRA’s 12 years of successful 
guidance for high school boys and 
girls and begins this September. 


Scheduled are 40 page Junior Life 
Adjustment booklets geared to the 6th 
grade vocabulary level, written and 
illustrated to interest pre-high ages. 
First issue appears in September—the 
others follow monthly. Among 
planned titles are: HOw you Grow by 


Bernice L. Neugarten, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, The Univ. of Chicago; 


My) 









HOW TO BE A BETTER STUDENT by Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glencoe, Ill. ; HOW TO READ BETTER 
by Paul Witty, Prof. of Education, North- 
western Univ., and Harry Bricker, Atlanta, 
Ga. Area Teacher Education Service ; LOOK- 
ING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL by R. L. Hunt, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan; HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS by Stanley Dimond, Prof, 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan. 

Accompanying each booklet will be a 
‘Teacher’s Guide. And there is a Guid- 


ance Service Manual explaining the 
many ways of using the material. 


Junior Guidance Service also will in- 
clude such monthly items as Better 
Living booklet, Guidance Index, 
Newsletter, Junior Life Adjustment 
Poster (appealing to youngsters) . 

In addition is a Research Service upon 
request reporting on occupational and 
guidance subjects. 


If Further Interested—sra JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE, as described above, is 
$22.00 a year and you might care to take this up with your School, P.T.A. 
or Bd. of Ed. Individual copies of booklets in paragraph 3, 40¢ postpaid. 
Write SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, de 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
‘*sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And th 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 
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A New Store for Teachers! 


We invite you to visit our new display 
and retail sales room at your earliest 
opportunity. 


We will be glad to welcome you to see 
our display of: 


@ Flannel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs 


@ Workbooks of the leading pub- 
lishers—(Also for Direct Process} 


@ Educational Games, Books, and 
Toys 


@ Dr. Dolch Reading Games 
@ General Teaching Aids 


Store Hours 


9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday. Open until 9 p.m. each Friday 
evening. 

Our New Location 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4510 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 6 
Phone Webster 3-5336 


California 





Change of Address 


I; your name and address, as shown 
on the cover of your maganize is not 
correct, please immediately notify 
CTA Journal, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2, California. 

When you change your address, 
notify us, stating in full your old 
address, as well as your new one. 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special "On-the-Job" Liability 
Insurance policy, arranged by the Bay 
and Southern Sections of California 
Teachers Association, is now avail- 
able Statewide to members of CTA 
at a new low rate. 


Any teacher may apply for this 
broad coverage by mailing the fol- 
lowing to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 693 Sutter 


Street, San Francisco 2, California, 
or CTA (Southern Section), 612 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
17, California. 


Residence Address 
Position and School 


CTA Membership Number 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$2.80 for I yr 
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‘It’s News to Me™ 


HESE announcements by manufac- 
turers of new products are of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. If you 
are unable to find these items locally, 
write to this magazine and your letter 
will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Black Board Buddy Chalk Holder has a 
new cap — one that makes for perfect non- 
slip fit with the popular types of chalk. 
The new improved cap fs ridged for easier 
handling, too. The smooth clean plastic 
holder comes in a variety of attractive 
colors which acts as an eye-catching point 
durjng black beard discussion. Sells for 35c 
or 3 for $1 on mail-orders, postpaid. 


Mark Trail — the new magazine of Ad- 
venture for Boys, is getting a hearty wel- 
come from parents, teachers, leaders in 
business and professions and from the boys 
themselves. Appeals to a multitude of boy- 
hood interests including aviation, hobbies, 
horses, woodcraft and nature. Designed for 
boys aged 9-17 years. Subscriptions $1 for 
four issues a year. 


Wood Study Kit is neatly packed in a 
wood box (814”x7l4"x6”) and contains 54 
specimens of important commercial species 
of wood and wood products. To make wood 
identification entertaining and instructive, a 
knife, a 10-power hand lens and an 84-page 
illustrated manual are included. Cost $8.50. 


Masco Sound Reel Magnetic Tape Re- 
corder combines the features found most 
desirable for educational use. It records at 
speeds of either 3.75 in/sec. or 7.50 in/sec. 
The higher speed offers fine tone quality. 
The slower speed provides economy. Re- 
cordings are made at both speeds on the 
seme track. Six models are available, several 
with built-in AM radio. All are easy to 
thread and operate. 


New Model “400” 16mm Magnetic Pro- 
jector provides the first means of directly 
recording commentary or musical back- 
ground magnetically on the edge of 16mm 
picture film. It permits revisions or varia- 
tion of the sound recording without the cost 
and time involved in laboratory processing. 
It is especially useful to schools and colleges. 


Four Semour Memorial 


Awards Granted 


i Seymour Memorial Awards of the 
California Scholarship Federation have 
been presented to four high school seniors. 
First prizes of $500 each were won by Janis 
M. Ader of Amador High School, Pleasan- 
ton, and James G. Seebold of Sweetwater 
Union High School, National City. Second 
prizes of $250 each were won by Margret 
Lowe of Richmond Union High School and 
Roger M. Dolliver of San Luis Obispo High 
School. 

The Seymour Memorial Awards are given 
in memory of Charles Francis Seymour, who 
founded the CSF 30 years ago. Winners 
exemplify the CSF motto, “Scholarship for 
Service.” 


SECONDARY LEVEL ” 


TEACHING AlDs 
ON MOTOR VEHICLE; 


“Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Indus 
Farm, and Home” is available for socig] stad 
classes in high school. It consists of 4 48. 2” 
well-illustrated manual; six two. “Color 7 
charts (22”x34”); three ae note | 
size leaflets for students . . . industria 
growth, (2) profits and their diserbaget 
occupations in relation to motor vehicles, 8] 
for free teachers’ kit and state number of 
dent leaflets desired. 7 


Bureau of Educational Services 
a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, ing, 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. sateen nage nee aee vt 


Oe ae ete 


Readers of CTA Journal are Cordially | 
invited to send comments and sugge 
to the Editor. 


Stions 














Indispensable 
in building a good 
art progvam 


CRAYOLA 


“Good school. Good teachers. 
They use Crayola,” parents have been 
heard to remark after a school inspec- 
tion. Just as Crayola indicates a high 
standard of quality for crayon work, 
so too does Clayola for modeling, and 
Artista Water Colors and Tempera 
for poster work and painting. All are 
Gold Medal products for art education. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 


Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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In Memoriam 
—cr 
May Gearhart 


A Tribute to a Great Teacher 


FTER the shock and sense ot loss which 

accompany the death of a great per- 
son, there immediately follows a desire on 
the part of many to pay tribute as well as 
to appraise the worth of a life which in this 
instance has so profoundly influenced the 
ives of others. 
: Nature was lavish in her gifts when May 
Gearhart was born. Endowed with high 
intelligence, many talents and a brilliant, 
dynamic personality, she made for herself a 
career unmatched by few in her profession. 
She was one of the great women of our 
generation. 

While still very young, she was given 
the responsibility of developing the Art 
Program in the schools of Los Angeles City, 
during its fast growing years and while the 
educational program was emerging from one 
suited to a small school system into one of 
the greatest in the nation. To accomplish 
this great task, she summoned all of her 
resources of body, mind and indomitable 
spirit. 

During those beginning years everyone 
knew her personaily. Teachers of art at all 
grade levels had the benefit of her genius. 
They looked forward with keen anticipation 
to her visits. How well they remember the 
inspiration and educational value of such 
an experience as they watched this master 
teacher work with their children. 


Her art meetings with teachers after 
school hours were occasions never to be for- 
gotten. One principal recalls how teachers 
hurried out of school on those afternoons 
fearful lest they might lose one moment of 
that rare privilege when new insights, tech- 
niques and appreciations were to be learned. 
How quickly she changed the illiterate in 
art into persons of fine appreciations, good 
taste and understanding. She opened their 
eyes to beauty in the commonplace. On one 
occasion she said, “Anyone can see beauty 
in a brilliant, flaming sunset, but it takes 
understanding to see beauty in a foggy 
morning riding along Aliso Street.” 


Never sparing herself, she arranged a 
schedule which was seldom broken. Travel- 
ing in the early days on the Pasadena Short 
Line, she left her home every morning 
sufficiently early to enable her to arrive at 
the most distant schools before 8 o'clock. 
Such early arrivals often embarrassed the 
principal who found her waiting and eager 
to confer on the day's schedule. 


Upon retirement she allowed herself no 
let-down. Continuing her hobby of print- 
making and with prodigious effort on her 
part, she turned out a wealth of rare ma- 
terial. These are the permanent and visible 
contributions of her great genius. They can 
be measured by the standards of her pro- 
fession. The influence of her life on the 
lives of others defies measurement. Ex- 
pressed as it was through her vivid person- 
ality, her craftsmanship as artist and master 
teacher, her influence still lives in the hearts 
and minds of teachers who go about their 
daily tasks with better understanding and 
keener appreciations because they knew her. 


Unsought honors and recognition came 


to her. She was known both nationally and 
internationally as a leader in her field. 
Widely traveled, she made many visits to 
the great cultural centers of the world and 
shared with others the benefits of her rich 
experience. 

With courage and cheerfulness she en- 
dured her long illness. The many facets of 
her brilliant personality were still in evi- 
dence. Her quick comeback and ready wit 
endeared her to those who administered 
unto her. 

She leaves two sisters, Frances and Edna 
Gearhart, both talented artists and teachers, 
who make their home in Pasadena. — Eliza- 
beth Sands, retired assistant superintendent 
of schools, in charge of junior high schools, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


My Suggestions 


Reapers of this magazine are 
cordially invited to send suggestions 
and comments to the Editor. 
Address CTA Journal at 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 
On the attached sheet are my 
suggestions. 





e Haue you deen the latest in basal reading? 
THE MACMILLAN READERS 


BY ARTHUR I. GATES 


MAry M. BARTLETT— MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER— FRANK SEELY SALISBURY 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON — MAE KNIGHT CLARK —.ALTHEA BEERY— HELEN CROSSEN 


It’s the new series that teaches children 


We invite you to 
write for complete details. 


to read well and love to read. 


A basal series 
for grades 1-8. 


> Acclaimed by educators evenywhere. . 
THE DEMOCRACY SERIES — REVISED 


— Grades 1-8 — 


Fundamental learning for American children 


New York Atlanta 
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San Luis Obispo. 


CTA Journal offer exciting new material 
for classroom use. Use the advertisers’ 
own coupon for fastest delivery. Or, 
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Industry, Farm and Home is a teachers’ 


service kit prepared for the secondary level. 
It will dramatize your unit on transportation 
and create an appreciation of the advantages 
we enjoy as citizens of the U.S.A. Bureau 
of Educational Services. 


7. The New SVE Educational Catalog 
is a most complete and up-to-date listing of 
projection equipment, filmstrips and 2”x2” 
slidesets, including over 626 titles listed for 
the first time. A special feature is the 
““Select-A-Set” index on page .10, a com- 
bination index, table of content, and specific 
grade-level indicator. A teaching tool that 
every classroom teacher will want on her 
desk. Society for Visual Education. 


Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

October 19, 20 — State Conference on 
Educational Research; 3rd annual sessions. 
Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Barbara. 

October 21-27 — United Nations Week. 

October 26-28— CTA Bay Section; 
annual training conference for leaders. 
Asilomar. 

October 27 — Navy Day. 

October 27 — CTA Board of Directors; 
stated meeting. Forest Hills Hotel, Pacific 
Grove. 

October 31 — Hallowe'en. 
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The NEW ALICE and JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Continues to Set the Pace in Elementary Reading 











And it’s easy to understand why. As easy as to understand why entertaining stories and 
pictures, when supplemented by the latest in teaching aids, motivate pupils to a greater in- 


terest in reading and spur them on to assimilate, apply, and retain basic reading skills. 


And entertaining stories and the latest in teaching aids are part of the stock of the New 









Alice and Jerry Reading Program, a program that— 


—Adds to the charm of the original series. (Remember it? The series that lived up to being 


“a revelation and a revolution.”) 


—Provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which every character “comes 


to life.” 


—Features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut lessons on word 







meanings and word usage. 
Provides comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


Originated “triple teaching”—the use of separate teaching plans for superior, average, and 





immature groups. (These plans are developed in detail in the Teacher’s Guidebooks.) 












—Contains such innovations as Reading Readiness Picture Cards, Big Pictures and Rebus. 
Word, Phrase and Sentence Cards for use with the Preprimers, Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards for the Second and Third Grades, and Integrated Textfilms (sets of filmstrips that 


sharpen pupil comprehension of word meanings and story content). 





Offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for immature pupils) 


and provides a well-rounded testing program consisting of Achievement Tests and Unit Tests. 


And that’s not all. For full information, please write for our descriptive literature on the 


NEW ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM. 






Place your orders with: 


VROMAN’S SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 S. Pasadena Avenue 533 Mission Street 


Pasadena 2, California San Francisco 5, California 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


























“Don't you big | 
oil companies get & 
together to set prices?” 


The question of gasoline price affects every motorist. Here at 
Standard Oil Company of California, we receive some letters along i 
these lines: ‘When I drive downtown, the prices of all the major 
gasolines seem to be about the same. I’ve heard it said that the major 
oil companies get together to set prices. Isn’t this true?” 


The answer is an unqualified NO. Oi! companies do not get 
together to set prices, nor do we in any way set prices by agree 
ment. But we do think it’s in order to tell you about gasolir 
prices and how they’re arrived at: 





COST OF MAKING AND SELLING 





These imaginary examples of 





Suppose that by some rule a gas station set-price policy show what any’ 

operator were forced to sell gasoline at 2c a gas seller actually faces. He must 
When you shop you find not only gas- gallon more than his neighbors. Business sell for enough to cover his costs 
olines but many products of the same would soon pass him by. Or suppose he had and make a living...and he 
kind and about the same quality priced to sell for 2c a gallon less than his neighbors, can’t charge too much or he'll 
about alike. Prices just naturally tend still giving full quality and service. As his drive business away. Price is 
to even up, and it’s easy to see why. competitors cut price to hold customers, his forced up by one factor, held down 
Suppose prices could never level out— income goes down. In time he would go broke. by the other. It’s as simple as that, 





9St 
PRICES - Less tax QUALITY 





What comes out of all this is better 


products at low cost... the benefi 

At Chevron Gas Stations the operators you always get wherever free compe 

We “‘set prices”’ only at stations we are completely independent. They set their tition is given a chance to work. Not 

own and operate—Standard Stations, own prices. You occasionally see a range of this: aside from taxes, and in spite 0 

Inc. Here we put prices where experi- gasoline prices for the same or different inflation, gasoline today costs abou 

ence shows us they should be, to cover brands in a single area, until competition what it did in 1919, and is so much im 

our costs of products and service, and finally forces the prices of similar products proved that two gallons now do th 
still let us sell in competition. and services back to a common level. work that required three then. 


I ‘d Like to K nowW... Many people write to Standard asking pertinent questions 
about the Company. We answer all letters individually, but some points seem of general 
interest. We take this way of discussing them for every one. If you have a question, we urge 
you to write in care of: “I’p LIKE To KNow,”’ 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


¢ plans ahead to serve you better 





